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TO THE READER 

H ere is the story of a great adventure, the 
adventure of the Human Race. It is the most 
thrilling adventure story that could ever be told. It 
is the story of how Man, thousands of years ago, started 
his life on this earth, of how he slowly learnt to 
conquer the powers of nature, of the things he thought 
and made and did. Across the stage move kings and 
heroes, scientists and inventors, poets and artists, saints 
and prophets, and also millions of ordinary people, who 
have left no name or memorial, but who loved and hated, 
knew joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, and each in his 
tiny way played some part in the great drama of the 
Life of Man. 

The story is told very briefly so that you may be able 
to see it as a whole ; not as a series of unconnected 
incidents, but as one vast pageant. For that is the 
way history must be read. Though there are many 
chapters, it is one story and the hero is Man. 
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The diagram gives the comparative distances between the Sun and 
the Earth and the planet Neptune, It is not drawn to scale. 





THE 

ADVENTURE OF MAN 


CHAPTER I 


THE ISLE OF ADVENTUEE 


W E must start our story by describing the stage 
on which the adventure of Man is to take place. 
The stage is this earth of ours, a globe about 25,000 
miles in circumference, about 8,000 miles in diameter. 
To us it seems a very big place. Few of us have 
travelled more than a few hundred miles from our own 
homes. Few of us have had an opportunity of seeing 
more than a very small part of its wonders. 

Men of the Middle Ages thought that this world was the 
centre of the Universe. To them it was a flat mass of 
land and sea, surrounded by ocean. Round it revolved 
the Sim and moon and stars. But now we know that 
the Earth is merely one of several planets revolving 
round the Sun, while between it and the Sun is a great 
extent of space. The distance to the Sun is about 
90,000,000 miles, that is, one would have to place more 
than 11,000 Earths side by side to reach it. Neptune* 
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the most distant of the planets in the solar system, is 
2,800,000,000 miles away from the Sun. We cannot con- 
ceive such distances. To the mind of the modem man 
the Earth has become a much tinier and more unim- 
portant place than it appeared to the man of the Middle 
Ages. 

But now astronomers tell us that the Sun is only one, 
and that a comparatively minor and unimportant one, 
of many suns which fill a universe of unimaginable 
vastness. They tell us that the nearest of these suns is 

250.000 times as far away as the Earth is from our Sun, 
while that mass of stars you sec on a clear night, the 
Milky Way, is 250,000,000 times that distance away. If 
I drew a line clown the side of this page, to represent the 
distance away of the nearest sun, then the distance 
between the Earth and the Sun would be a dot so small 
that you would not be able to see it, and the Earth 
itself would be so small that you would have to place 

11.000 of them along the diameter of that dot. This 
was the Isle of Adventure on which Man was to work 
out his destiny. 

Men once thought that the Earth had existed only 

6.000 years. But now scientists tell us that millions of 
years ago the whole solar system was but part of a vast 
nebula or gaseous mass of unformed stars. More than 
8,000,000,000 years ago it separated into its present 
parts. Then the Earth was but a flaming ball flying 
through space. Slowly it cooled and fell into its present 
shape. Slowly life of the most primitive kind evolved. 
No one knows how long ago this happened. Some say 
500 million, some 50 million years. We are dealing with 
something on which the evidence is so scanty that no 
one can speak with certainty. But this we can say, 
that the gradual evolution of living forms until the Man 
stage was reached was a process stretching over many 
millions of years. 
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We shall tell of the ascent of Man from lower forms 
of life in the next chapter. It is sufficient to say 
here that it is estimated that Man began his adventure 
about a quarter of a million years ago. Of the early stages 
the records are very scanty. They increase as time goes 
on, until about 6,000 years ago we reach the period of 



Th$ first records of man only consist of skeletons, implements and 
scattered remains. Above is a part of one of the earliest skulls, and 
some flint implements made by chipping flints to sharp edges. The 
Rhinoceros jaw shown was found lying on a heap of such chips, and 
some can be seen adhering to it, 

historic time, that is, the period of which we possess written 
records for the telling of our story. But for by far the 
greater part of Man’s history there are no written records, 
only skeletons and implements and scattered remains 
from which the story of his adventure must be con- 
structed ; and beyond that lie the untold ages in which 
he was developing into his present form. 






Fossihied remains of huge Reptiles. Opposite can he seen what 
these reptiles must have looked like. 


CHAPTER n 

HOW MAN STARTED HIS ADVENTURE 

F or millions of years there was no life on the Earth. 

All sorts of changes, however, were taking place. 
The earth was cooling, taking different form after 
different form. Mountains and land masses rose and 
sank under violent upheavals. Gradually these changes 
became less and less, the earth began to settle down. 
Sometime, we do not know when or how, the first signs 
of life appeared, some primitive organism came into 
being. 

How can we tell how life evolved ? Of its earliest 
forms no trace remains. We can but draw deductions 
from our knowledge of the lowest forms of life found on 
the earth to-day, such as animalculse, jelly fish and the 
like. For the rest we have to rely on the evidence of 
rocks and fossils. During the process of time changes 
in the surface of the earth have left layer upon layer of 
rocks. Geologists are able to trace the formation of 

16 
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these layers, to say which are oldest and which most 
recent. In these rocks are found all sorts of fossilized 
remains, and from these we can build up the story of 
the gradual evolution of different forms of life. But it 
was not until some form of skeleton or shell was developed 
that any trace was left ; of the earliest forms there is no 
trace. 

The first form of life of which the rocks give any 
record was lived in the sea. First of all there were various 
sorts of backboneless organisms. Gradually animals with 
backbones were evolved ; the true fish type was reached. 
But why should forms of life change ? Why should life 
ever have developed from the fish stage ? To under- 
stand this problem we must realize two things. We 
must realize that forms of life have always tended to 
suit themselves to altering conditions, that there have 
always been small changes going on to enable a species 
to survive more efisily in the face of the dangers which 
threatened to destroy it. We must also realize that 
conditions on the earth changed, the length of its time of 
revolution round the sun altered, the length of time of 
its revolving on its own axis changed ; there were periods 
when the sea receded from the land and when it returned 
again, and periods of intense heat and intense cold. So 
life had to be continually adapting itself in order to 
survive at all. 

Certain types of the fish species, to gain light and air, 
lived in the shallow margins of the great sea. The tidal 
flow tended to leave them stranded. So through count- 
less years, both in animal and plant life there developed 
the power to live both on land and in water; there 
evolved a type of life we call amphibian. The move- 
ment towards the land had begun. 

As time went on forms of life developed which were 
able to live entirely on land. We call this new age the 
Age of Reptiles because the type of animal developed 
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was oi the reptile type, that is, it produced its young 
from eggs which were left in the sun to hatch. These 
reptiles were much bigger than any found on the earth 
to-day; some of them were as much as a hundred feet 
long from head to tail. Some of them took to trees 
and developed wings, at first of the bat type, but later 
approaching more closely to those of the birds of to-day. 

Perhaps due to some change of climate and the failure 
of the food supply all these huge reptiles died off. The 
next forms of life we find are much more closely akin to 
those we know now. Mammals and birds appeared. 
Mammals are animals which produce their young alive 
from their bodies, not in the form of eggs. The young are 
not left to fend for themselves, but remain with the 
parents for some time and by them are suckled, protected 
and trained. These forms of life were higher than any- 
thing which had been evolved in previous eras. Slowly 
these mammals and birds increased in mental capacity. 
Better and better types were evolved until the ape stage 
was reached. 

It is difficult to say when the true Man type came 
into existence. Authorities differ very considerably. We 
can, however, say that one mammal came to surpass all 
others in ability. It developed a better brain, it learnt 
to use its forefeet as hands, it learnt to stand upright. 
Man had begun his adventure. 




A bone engraved by primitive man, found in one of the cave dwell- 
ings in France. It belongs to what ts called the Paleeolithtc or Old 
Stone Age. 


CHAPTER III 

THE FIRST LONG STAGES OF MAN’S ADVENTURE 

I F you will study the diagram on page 21 you will 
see that the history of Man’s adventure falls into 
two parts. We call these two parts Prehistoric and 
Historic. During the first part there were no written 
records, for the art of writing had not yet been dis- 
covered. We can describe no incidents, we know no 
names, all we have on which to found our story arc 
collections of stone tools £md implements, the remains 
of primitive buildings, a few paintings on the walls of 
caves, specimens of pottery and a few human and animal 
bones. From this slight material our knowledge of the 
first long stage of Man’s adventure must be gained. 

This early stage covers an extent of time before which 
the period of written history pales to insignificance. 
Study f the diagram again. Imagine that the whole 
period of Man’s adventure up to the present is repre- 
sented by one hour’s circuit of the dial. At the beginning 

20 
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of the hour there appears on this globe a t3rpe of life we 
can call Man, at the end we reach our own era. Two 
hundred and forty thousand years is reckoned a moderate 



The minute hand stands at the beginning of Historic Time, the hour 
hand at the point which has now been reached As history continues, 
the dark line will he carried on. 


estimate of the time during which Man has inhabited the 
earth. But we have no written records older than those 
of Early Egypt and Babylonia some six thousand years 
ago. Thus for fifty-eight and a half minutes our story 
must be built up from the scanty remains which have 
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been indicated above. History proper has existed for 
only one and a half minutes. Less than thirty seconds 
have elapsed since Julius Csesar invaded Britain ; less 
than two since Napoleon fled from the field of Water- 
loo. 

It is at this vast Prehistoric Era that we must now 
look. At first Man was in a very primitive state. He 
differed little from the animals. He could not talk, only 
make strange uncouth noises, he had no tools save his 
hands, no clothes, no means of cooking his food. He 
had the utmost difficulty in surviving at all. In one 
thing he was superior to the animals; he had a better 
brain, and this brain enabled him to maintain his position 
against foes of greater strength but less intelligence, to 
adapt himself more skilfully to changing conditions of 
climate and at length to mount the first rung of the 
ladder which leads from barbarism to civilization. 

His progress was very slow, but gradually he learnt 
arts which distinguished him more and more from the 
beasts. He learnt to frame distinct words; he learnt 
how to make simple tools, spear heads, axes, scrapers, 
by chipping flints until he obtained a sharp edge ; he learnt 
to clothe his body against the cold with the skins of 
animals ; he learnt to make fire. 

Fire has always been regarded by man as one of the 
greatest of his blessings. How he first discovered it we 
do not know. Perhaps some primitive man found the 
sound of two sticks rubbed together pleasant to his 
ear. He rubbed and rubbed, crooning and swaying. 
The friction caused a spark, some dry material near by 
was ignited. At first he was terrified, but he found the 
warmth welcome. Gradually he learnt to use and 
control this new found power. At any rate, whether by 
this means or some other, the use of fire was discovered. 
Every primitive religion has its fire myths, attempts to 
explain the origin of this great blessing. In all of them 
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the bringer of fire to Man is regarded as one of his greatest 
benefactors. Indeed, so much has lire been valued that, 
in some religions, it has itself been worshipped as a God. 

Man found this new discovery of great use to him. He 
could now cook his food, he could make weapons by 
hardening the point of a stick in the flame, he could make 
rude pottery of baked clay, he could warm himself and 
so the more easily resist the cold. 

As time went on his brain developed. He learnt to 
make better and better tools. They were still of stone 
or bone, for the use of metal was not discovered until 
we reach the period of written history. He learnt to 
build. 

The study of Man’s habitations is an interesting one. 
At first they must have been very crude. Perhaps he took 
refuge in the trees, or caves, or in holes in the ground ; 
anywhere where he might get protection from danger and 
some little warmth. But at length we arrive at the stage 
of real houses, beehive huts built of unhewn stones, 
gradually coming to a point at the top, or dwellings 
erected on piles in the midst of lakes to give greater 
protection against his enemies. Elaborate stone buildings 
he could not make, since as yet he had no tool with which 
stones could be shaped. 

He discovered how to make a primitive boat or canoe, 
sometimes of skins stretched over bent branches, some- 
times by hollowing out the trunk of a tree with his stone 
hatchet or with fire. These first boats cannot have been 
very seaworthy craft, and long journeys by sea were 
impossible in them. But by means of them he could cross 
lakes or rivers or go on short fishing expeditions. 

The early life of Man was a struggle, a continuous effort 
to protect himself against the dangers which beset him, 
a continuous struggle to get food. But as he made his 
way up from his primitive barbaric state towards civiliza- 
tion there arose the desire to express himself, to make 
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things. Thus the first forms of art came into existence, 
Man began to decorate the things he used. He carved 
patterns on the shaft of his spear, he made the bone hilt 
of his knife in the form of some animal. On pieces of bone 
or stone he scratched rude pictures of the animals he 
hunted. lie learnt to decorate the pottery which he 
made. On the walls of caves in France and Spain have 
been found a wonderful series of paintings, made by men 
perhaps 50,000 years ago, which show a marvellous power 
of portraying animal life. He made images of the gods 
he worshipped. 

What were these gods ? What was the religion of 
Early Man like ? He was bound sooner or later to begin 
to ask himself questions about the nature of things. 
Primitive religion was concerned for the most part with 
the forces of nature. On them Man depended for his food. 
If the sun did not shine his crops would not ripen, if it 
shone too much they would be burnt up. The lightning 
flash might strike him, floods might sweep away his home. 
If anything unfortunate happened, if his cattle died of 
disease, if his crops were destroyed by rain, if his tribe 
was beaten in war, he thought the gods were angry. Ilis 
chief desire was to appease them. He regarded them 
rather as malignant than kindly beings, quick to take 
offence and to avenge any slight ; sacrifices must be made 
to them, sometimes human beings, sometimes animals, 
sometimes grain or fruits. Magic played a great part in 
religion. Man thought he could bring about a desired 
result by spells and incantations or by doing imitative 
actions. For instance, a dance in which the men of 
the tribe leapt high into the air, that is, imitated the 
action of growing crops, was supposed to bring about 
a successful harvest. Fear of the ghosts of the dead was 
seldom absent. Like the gods of nature they must be 
appeased, otherwise they would return to trouble the 
living.^ So sacrifices were made and spells were said to 
keep away the ghosts. 
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In the advance of primitive Man we may trace three 
stages of social development. The earliest of these is the 
himter stage, in which Man’s chief occupation was seeking 
for and killing his food. Sometimes he worked alone, 
sometimes in a hunting pack, for he soon found that he 
could live better in a group than by himself. He was 



One of the wonderful paintings, found on the wall of a cave in Spain, 
The colours are reds and browns, and it was made perhaps 50,000 
years ago. 


a wanderer, for when he had exhausted the supply of food 
in one hunting ground, he was forced to move to another. 

Sometime, we cannot tell when, he learnt to tame some 
of the animals he had been accustomed to slay. Perhaps 
he kept some of them for sacrificial purposes, perhaps of 
some of them he made pets. As a result a change in his 
mode of life took place. Though doubtless he still hunted, 
his chief occupation now became that of a shepherd. He 
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was still a wanderer, but of a different kind. With his 
tents of animal skins he moved about in tribes, seeking for 
pasturage for his flocks and herds. We find Man in this 
stage of society in the story of Abraham and the Hebrew 
patriarchs. 

Then came another great step and another vital 
change in Man’s mode of life. He learned to till the soil. 
No longer did he wander from place to place. He settled 
down to cultivate the ground. Villages came into being, 
houses were built, Man became a farmer. 

The introduction of agriculture was one of the most 
important events in the whole history of Man. His 
attitude towards land changed. As a hunter or shepherd 
he did not own land. True, he defended the temporary 
pasturage of his flocks against other shepherds, but he did 
not need it as a permanent possession. But when he 
started to grow crops he became bound to one definite 
piece of earth. We have thus reached the state of settled 
life, the first rudimentary beginnings of states and nations. 
A new type of society had come into being, a type which 
has influenced the whole of the history of Man ever since. 

You must remember that the story we have told in this 
chapter is one covering many thousands of years, by far 
the greater part of Man’s history. It is the story of 
Prehistoric Man. In our next chapter we shall start the 
story of Man in Historic times. There our material is much 
greater and we can tell it in more detail. 



An Egyptian sailing vessel used on the Nile, about 4,000 years 
ago. From a model found tn a tomb. 

CHAPTER IV 

HOW CIVILIZATION DEVELOPED ON THE BANKS 
OF THE NILE 

I F you look at a map of the Eastern Mediterranean 
you will see, rising among the great lakes of Central 
Africa and winding its long way through the sands 
of the Sahara until it empties itself into the sea, a great 
river, the river Nile. On either side of it is desert ; but 
every year it overflows its banks, depositing rich mud and 
irrigating the land. Thus for some distance on both sides 
of the river is a fertile strip, widening out, as the Nile 
draws near to the sea, into a broad delta. This fertile 
strip was the scene of the rise of one of the great civiliza- 
tions of the early world, the civilization of Egypt. 

The climate of Egypt is very dry, and it is due to this 
that records many thousands of years old, which in 
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a damp climate would have perished long ago, have been 
preserved, and from them we are able to trace some of the 
great developments through which Man went in his 
pilgrimage from barbarism to civilization. That is why 
the story of Egypt is of so great interest to us. How old 
the civilization is, scholars are not able to say exactly. 
It was probably flourishing as early as 4000 b.c. 

But before Man could leave records of his history he 
must have discovered something which the people of 
whom we have spoken in our last chapter had not dis- 
covered, the art of writing. The ability to express one’s 
thoughts in writing is a wonderful thing. ]Man did not 
learn how to do it all at once. His early attempts were 
very crude. He tried to say what he wanted by means 
of pictures ; he made no attempt to construct separate 
words; a picture was made to do the work of a whole 
sentence or group of sentences. ' It was as if you tried to 
describe a football match by drawing a series of pictures 
representing different incidents in it. Gradually Man 
came to see that it would be more convenient to put 
together a group of little pictures or signs, each repre- 
senting a word. For the word “ tree ” he would draw 
a little tree, for the word “ sun ” a picture of the sun. 
But to write in this way demanded a very large 
number of signs or pictures. The art of writing 
was simplified, however, when men, instead of using 
a sign or picture for each word, began to use one 
for each syllabic, very much in the same sort of way as 
when, in a picture puzzle, we draw a picture of an ox 
followed by one of a man walking through water to 
represent the word “ Oxford.” Even this method necessi- 
tated the use of a comparatively large number of signs. 
The simplest method was reached with the invention of 
the alphabet, in which each sign represents a letter. Only 
a few of these are needed to make up all the sounds 
required to construct a word or a sentence. The Egyptians 
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advanced far in the making of an alphabet. On many 
Egyptian pictures or monuments are found innum- 
erable little picture signs. These are the letters of the 
Egyptians, which we call “ hieroglyphics (that is, 
‘‘priest-writings,” because they were first used by the 
Egyptian priests in keeping their records), and by means 
of them the ancient Egyptians were able to pass down 
their experience so that those who followed could profit 
by it. 



Another great discovery made by the Egyptians was 
the use of metal. The metal they used was bronze, a 
mixture of tin and copper. Until this time, the imple- 
ments which Man had used had been made of stone or 
bone; indeed these continued to be employed in many 
parts-of the world until a much later date. The things 
he could make with such tools were limited, but with 
tools of metal he could obviously work much more 
efficiently. 

Perhaps one of the most important advances which 
followed the discovery of the use of metal was in the 
art of building. With metal tools men were able to shape 
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their stones as they never had been able to do with the 
flints of the Stone Age. So the age of Egypt saw great 
developments in the art of building. First came the early 
stone tombs, then the Pyramids, very big though very 
simple in form, till, when the great age of the Egyptian 
Empire was reached, we find wonderful temples like that 
of Karnak at Thebes with its row upon row of massive 
pillars and its avenues of carved sphinxes. 

The discovery of metal also made possible the carving 
of the great statues which adorned the temples and 
palaces of the Egyptians, of the huge obelisks on which 
the Pharoahs recorded their exploits, of the beautiful 
mummy cases in which they placed their dead and of the 
furniture which is still found in the tombs which line the 
banks of the Nile. 

It will be obvious to you that all these wonderful things 
would have been impossible without strongly organized 
government of a kind such as was never found in the Stone 
Age period. Trade, too, must have been highly organized 
to bring to Egypt the wealth which such huge works 
involved. This trade was partly carried on by land, but 
some of it was with countries across the sea and led to 
many advances in the art of navigating ships. In the 
tombs of Egypt have been found models and pictures 
of the boats which sailed up and down the Nile, and of 
the larger ships which sailed perhaps even to India. To 
the Egyptians we owe also the first calendar and the first 
clock, besides many advances in the processes of pottery 
making and of glass blowing, of the making of furniture 
and of weaving. The Egyptians were very fond of 
portraying on the walls of their tombs the everyday 
incidents of their life. By a study of these pictures we 
are able to gain a very vivid idea of the way they lived, of 
the things they made, of the games they played, of the 
clothes they wore. 

The Egyptians were very religious. They had many 
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gods — Ra, the Sun God, the source of all things and the 
Father of Gods and men ; Osiris, the God of the Nile and 
the Judge of the Dead ; his 
wife Isis and his son Horus ; 

Set, the incarnation of evil, 
and many others. It would 
be difficult to explain shortly 
just what all these gods meant 
to the Egyptians. The edu- 
cated man probably regarded 
them in a way very different 
from the ignorant. They are 
represented in various forms, 
often with the heads of ani- 
mals, and carrying symbols 
indicating tlieir nature and 
office. The Egyptians believed 
that when a man died his soul 
went on a long journey to be 
judged by Osiris for the actions 
which had been done in the 
life on earth. They believed 
firmly that the dead would 
rise again, but they thought 
that before resurrection took 
place the soul and body must 
be united. They therefore took 
great care of the dead body, 
embalming it so that it would 

not decay and hiding it away xhg embalmed body or mummy 
in secret tombs so that it 0/ « Priestess of Thebes, A 



would be ready for the soul’s then in a stone coffin, 
return. 

Not only did Egypt accomplish great things in the field 
of sculpture and building and the arts of peace, it was 
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also a great military empire. Its armies went forward 
conquering till in the 15th century bx. its empire stretched 
southward up the Nile and along the banks of the Red 
Sea and northward through Palestine and Syria into Asia 
Minor. But after this time it began to decay, until it 
finally fell before the attacks of peoples from the neigh- 
bourhood of the two great rivers which flow into the 
Persian Gulf. Here too, men had been making great 
strides in the path of civili^tion, and in our next chapter 
we must consider their history. 



The Pyramids, built as tombs by the early Egyptian rulers. The 
greatest of them, that of King Khufu, contains about 85 , 000.000 cubic 
feet of masonry. Vast gangs of slaves were employed in their con 
struciion. 




A King of Babylon, who restored the Temple tn the City of Sippar^ 
about 870 b.Cm worshipping at the shrine of the Sun God, The High 
Priest leads him by the hand. From a sculptured tablet tn the British 
Museum, 

CHAPTER V 

THE GROWTH OF ANOTHER CIVILIZATION AROUND THE 
RIVERS TIGRIS AND EUPHRATES 

I F you look at a map of the lands to the east of the 
Mediterranean you will find, emptying themselves 
into the Persian Gulf, two rivers, the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Here, too, men were advancing slowly from 
barbarism to civilization. To understand the history of 
the peoples who lived in this area you must study the map 
very carefully. If you do so you will find that to the 
north and east of it are mountains, to the south the great 
stretch of the Arabian desert. The land of the Two 
B 8S 
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Rivers thus forms a fertile tract between these two. Here 
lies the secret of its history. As compared with either 
mountains or desert the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
was a desirable place in which to live, a land of promise, 
a land flowing with milk and honey. It thus became 
a battleground, the desert men invaded and conquered it, 
only to give way in time to the men of the mountains. 
The story we have to tell is of several nations who in turn 
flourished in this melting-pot of the Ancient World. 

The earliest people who occupy the stage are called the 
Babylonians, from the name of their chief town on the 
river Euphrates. When we first hear of them, rather 
before 3000 b.c., they are in a primitive state of civiliza- 
tion. They also had to discover many of the things the 
Egyptians had had to discover, how to write, how to build, 
and how to govern. Because the materials they had to 
work with were different from those of Egypt, they 
developed in different ways. This is a very important 
point to notice. Great attention must always be paid to 
natural and geographical conditions, because they influence 
to a great extent the character and achievements of 
a people. The style of writing which had been developed 
by the Egyptians was determined by the material on 
which they had to write. On the banks of the Nile grew 
a reed, the papyrus, with which a smooth sort of paper 
could be made. The smoothness of this paper made 
a writing composed of beautifully drawn picture signs 
possible. No reeds however grew on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, so the Babylonians were forced to 
write on clay tablets. Their signs were thus cruder than 
those developed in Egypt. We call their writing “ cunei- 
fonn ” (wedge-shaped writing) from the fact that it was 
impressed on clay tablets in a series of wedge-shaped 
strokes with a reed having a blunt square-tipped end. 
In Babylonia there was no stone. Therefore, instead of 
the great stone pyramids and temples of Egypt, we find 
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temples and palaces built of mud bricks, often crowned 
with a high tower, rather like a pile of square mud houses 
placed one on top of the other, and getting smaller and 
smaller as the top is reached. But except for variations 
due to different natural conditions the development of 
these earliest inhabitants of Babylonia was very like that 
of the Eg)rptians. They evolved an efficient system of 
government. The earliest code of laws of which we have 
any copy, those of Hammurapi, one of their greatest kings. 



Early cuneiform writing, upon soft clay. Part of a momonal tablet 
to a Governor of Laga^, recording his victories. About 3000 b.c. 


who ruled about 2100 b.o., belongs to this civilization. 
They evolved a religion as the Egyptians had done, they 
developed agriculture and commerce, and the weaving of 
woollen cloth, and, just after the time of Hammurapi, 
when this civilization was swept away by barbarians from 
the mountains, the horse appeared in history for the first 
time. 

It was not until several centuries had passed away that 
another great civilization arose in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys. The centre of this civilization was not Babylon 
but Nineveh, a city much further to the north, in the land 
called Assyria. 

The Assvrians were cruel and war-like. They were one 
of the first peoples to use weapons of iron, which were much 
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stronger than those of bronze which had been previously 
used. They made a great empire by force of arms which 
stretched far into Asia Minor to the west, eastward and 
northward through Media towards the Caspian Sea, 
southward along the borders of the Mediterranean to the 
Nile. The great trading nation of S)rria with its capital 
Damascus, the little kingdoms of the Hebrews in Palestine, 
even Egypt itself, now fallen from its old splendour, 
bowed before the all-conquering march of the Assyrian 
armies under such war-like kings as Sargon II and 
Sennacherib (of whom you read in the Old Testament) and 
Assurbanipal. 

The maintenance of this great empire necessitated 
efficient organization, and, as a result, an elaborate 
postal system with relays of messengers was developed 
to keep the great king at Nineveh informed of the 
affairs of his vast empire. Art, architecture and literature 
also flourished. The Assyrians built great cities and 
wonderful palaces, leading up to which they made 
avenues flanked by huge stone figures, half man, half 
animal. On their walls they carved sculptures in relief 
of lion hunts and battles and sieges or portraits of their 
kings and gods. The walls they also decorated with 
baked and glazed tiles of brilliant colours and great beauty 

Assyria declined because she paid too much attention 
to the arts of war, too little to the arts of peace, without 
which a nation cannot endure for long. She at length 
succumbed before a desert tribe called Chaldeans, 
who bad been gradually creeping in and occupying the 
country round Babylon. Before their attack Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, fell in 606 b.c. Babylon once more 
became the centre of civilization in the land of the Two 
Rivers. Under the great Chaldean king Nebuchadnezzar 
even more magnificent buildings were raised, And more 
imposing sculptures made than in the days of Assyria. 
Babylon, with its Hanging Gardens, became one of the 
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wonder cities of the world. In one branch of knowled^je 
especially did the Chaldeans add to the sum of man’s 
knowledge, the science of astronomy. Though the 
Chaldean astrologers, as we call them, were particularly 
concerned with the study of the sky in order to read the 
future, they were the lirst people to divide the Equator 
into 860 degrees and to plot out the arrangement of the 
stars, and so laid the foundation of the work which was to 
be carried on by the Greeks and brought to a state of much 
greater accuracy by the astronomers of modern times. 

But the Chaldean kingdom lasted for only a short time. 
Just over sixty years after the fall of Nineveh, the armies 
of the Chaldeans were defeated and in 589 b.c. Cyrus, 
King of Persia, entered Babylon. 

The human race is divided into great family groups. 
These groups are further subdivided into smaller groups. 
Babylonians, Assyrians and Chaldeans all belonged to the 
Semitic branch of the human family, a branch to which 
the Arabs and Jews also belong. The new conquerors, 
however, were sprung from a different branch, and since 
this branch has played a prominent part in human history 
we must pause a moment to say something about its 
origin. 



Th$ Assyrians mads most life-lthe sculptures of lion^hunts. This 
is a bas-relief of a wounded lioness, about 668-626 b . c . 







Cylinder seals were used for sealing legal and commercial documents, 
which were, of course, clay tablets. This is a Persian one engraved 
with the figure of Darius hunting lions. The inscription on the left 
gives his name in the Persian and Babylonian languages. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE MOVEMENT OF PEOPLES 

Y OU must not imagine that the countries of the 
world have always been inhabited by the people 
you now find in them. During the history of mankind 
there have been several great movements of peoples by 
which the whole character of the world has been 
changed. These great race movements appear usually 
to have taken a westward direction, but their character 
and progress is often very difficult to determine. 

We must first ask ourselves the question : why should 
a people suddenly pack up its homes and leave the land 
where it originally dwelt ? There were, of course, several 
reasons, but one of the most important was shortage of 
food. Nowadays, owing to the ease with which it is 
possible to carry food from one place to another and to 
the development of industry, any piece of the earth can 
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support a great many more people than it once .could. 
In early days, as population grew, it became increasingly 
difficult for the original land to support all the people who 
lived in it. It was necessary for a portion of them to 
move off to lind new homes elsewhere. 

We saw something of this movement of people when 
we spoke of the movements of the desert men and moun- 
tain men into the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The people whose history we then tried to tell belonged to 
the great branch of the human family called Semites, whose 
original home was in Arabia. Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, all belonged to the Semitic branch of the 
human race. The Persians who, as we have said, captured 
Babylon in 589 b.c., belonged to a different group, the 
group to which most of the European races belong, which 
we call Aryan. Their original home was probably some- 
where in Central Asia to the north of India. From there 
a series of great migrations took place. One great group 
went down into India itself. Of their history we shall 
speak later. Others drifted through Russia into Western 
Europe, spreading out like a fan, Celts into Britain, 
Teutons into Germany, Greeks into the lands of the ^gean 
Sea, others into Italy, others into Spain. You must not 
imagine that all these movements happened at one time ; 
there was not one migration, but a whole series of 
successive migrations before the hnal situation was 
reached. Sometimes, perhaps, the inhabitants of the 
invaded lands were driven out or exterminated or 
enslaved, ‘ but more often inter-marriage between 
conqueror and conquered took place, so that in all 
the countries of the world are peoples in whom the 
blood of several different races Hows. 

Another group of this Aryan stock moved in a south- 
westerly direction towards the Persian Gulf. One of the 
most important sections of this group was called the 
Medes, They made a powerful empire in the mountainous 
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region from the Persian Gulf northwards up to the Black 
Sea, and there are records of several attacks they made on 
their neighbours, the Ass 3 rrians. One of the vassal states 
of the Medes was Persia, which occupied the southern part 


of the Median Empire. About 
560 B.c. the Persian king Cyrus 
conquered the Medes ; then , after 
subduing the country to the 
west, he turned eastward again 
and overthrew the Chaldean 
Empire which Nebuchadnezzar 
had built up. This was by no 
means the end of the Persian 
conquests. By 500 b.c. the 
Persian Empire stretched far 
eastward to the borders of 
India, southward far up the 
Egyptian Nile, and had even 
gained a foothold in Europe. 

Its extent was greater even 
than that of Assyria had been. 
Moreover, its government was 
much more just and humane. 
The peoples composing it were 
well treated, provided they paid 
their tribute and sent soldiers 
to the king’s armies. At the 
head was the king himself, 
whose word was absolute law, 



while the empire was divided A soldier of the Persian 
into provinces over each of 

which ruled a satrap or governor of King Darius at Susa. 


appointed by the king. Try to 


realize the nature of this empire — ^we call it a despotism, 
that is, the absolute rule of one man. It is very 
different from the kind of government we have now, 
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and from that of the Greeks of which we shall read later. 
The Persians did not add much to progress in art or 
letters. Their alphabet they borrowed from the Chaldeans, 
their art and architecture from the peoples they con- 
quered. But they made great improvements in the art 
of government ; they constructed roads and tried to make 
a great fleet so as to increase their commerce and their 
conquests. Though the Chinese were, perliaps, the first 
people to make coins, and though several of the Greek 
trading cities of Asia Minor had started to make them 
about COO B.C., Persia was the first great state of the West 
to have a definite coinage. King Darius I issued coins of 
gold, and he allowed his satraps to make silver coins in 
their own provinces. 

The introduction of coinage was an important develop- 
ment. Originally when a man wanted to buy any- 
thing he had to offer some other article in exchange. 
This method, which we call barter, was clumsy, and 
men soon found it more convenient to use some sort 
of token to represent value. Primitive people even now 
use such things as cowrie shells and iron bars as a means 
of escape from having to buy everything by barter. The 
Egyptians, though much of their trade w as done by barter 
used heavy gold rings of a fixed weight. The introduction, 
however, of a small piece of stamped metal, in terms of 
which the value of any article could be expressed, was 
a great improvement, and made buying and selling a much 
simpler operation. 

The Persian religion was very beautiful, and some of 
its ideas were afterwards adopted by the Jews, and 
so became part of Christianity. This religion had been 
taught them while still in their old home by a prophet 
named Zoroaster. He taught that there was a God of 
good, called Ormuzd, who was for ever at war with an 
evil power, Ahriman .Every man could choose on which 
side he would fight. On his choice depended his fate 
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in the world after death, for uo man could escape a final 
judgment of the deeds he had done while on earth. 

What the Persians might have accomplished if they 
had been able to push their conquests right into Europe 
it is impossible to say. Shortly after 500 b.c. they tried 
to do so, but in the way stood a people, very different 
from the Persians, who were able to hold the gate of 
Europe against this great Asiatic power. These were 
the Greeks. We shall have much to say about the 
Greeks in a later chapter, but first we must glance at 
certain other Asiatic peoples whose story is of some 
importance in human liistory. 



Persian Gold Coin of the type first 
struck in the reign of Darius /, 




A scene from the *' Black Obelisk a great stone carved with scenes 
of the victories of Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, 859 B.c. This one 
represents Jehu, the Israelite King, paying tribute. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE HEBREWS AND HITTITES 

B etween the lands of the Nile and the Two Rivers 
lies a fertile strip of country connecting these two 
areas. To the north and west of it are mountains and 
sea, to the south and east the sands of the Arabian 
desert. On the southern part of it is the land of 
Palestine. 

Before 1400 b.c. civilization had developed in Palestine* 
Various tribes had occupied it and settled down in it. 
They are called by the general name of Canaanites. They 
engaged in agriculture and lived in strong walled towns. 
They worshipped numerous local gods called “ baals,” 
often with barbarous rites, amid a circle of trees on a 
hilltop. 

Into Palestine between 1400 and 1200 b . c . there drifted 
various nomadic tribes from the eastern desert, of the 
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race known as the Hebrews. Some of them had been 
enslaved in Egypt, and of their deliverance under the 
leadership of Moses, and their wanderings and their entry 
into Palestine an account is given in the book of Exodus. 

At first scattered groups of them appear to have settled* 
still living in tents, amidst the Canaanite towns. For 
several himdred years they carried on intermittent war- 
fare with the original dwellers of the land. Gradually 
town after town was conquered and the position of the 
Hebrews made more secure. Especially in the north, they 
began to copy the social life of the Canaanites. They 
gave up living in tents and settled in stone houses, they 
intermarried with the inhabitants, in some cases they 
adopted the Canaanite religion. They also engaged in 
a long and bitter contest with a people, who had probably 
migrated from the islands of the ^gean Sea and had 
established themselves on the south-western seaboard, 
the Philistines. 

It is not until about 1000 b.c. that we find the Hebrews 
definitely established in Palestine. But by the time of 
David they had finally subdued their enemies and 
settled down to town life imder a strong king. 

Palestine was conveniently situated for trade develop- 
ment. Lying on a fertile strip midway between the 
civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia, it controlled 
important caravan routes. David’s son Solomon, therefore, 
became a great merchant prince. He built navies, sent 
out trading expeditions, and levied tolls on the commerce 
passing through his dominions, while his wealth and 
magnificence attracted embassies from distant lands. He 
appears to have been a harsh ruler, however, and under 
his son the northern kingdom of Israel broke away from 
the southern kingdom, Judah, and elected a king of its 
own. 

Though their position gave to the Hebrews advantages 
from the point of view of trade, when the great warlike 
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power of Assyria arose in the north they were exposed to 
grave dangers. They became a buffer state between the 
two powers of Egypt and Assyria, and in the conflict 
between these two they suffered the fate which nas 
befallen most buffer states. In 722 b.c. the northern 
kingdom was destroyed and many of its people carried 
away captive, and though the southern kingdom continued 
to exist as a vassal state of Assyria, it too was overthrown 
in 586 B.c. by the power which in 606 b.c. had superseded 
Assyria, the Chaldean kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar. 

For a time the Hebrews remained in captivity in 
Babylon, until Cyrus, the Persian king who conquered 
Babylon in 589 b.c., allowed some of the exiles to return 
and refound the city of Jerusalem. There a small Hebrew 
kingdom continued to exist with varying fortunes until 
it was finally overthrown by the advancing power of Rome. 

Politically the Hebrews are of little importance. In 
one thing, however, they have given a priceless heritage 
to mankind, in their religious ideas. The Old Testament, 
which is the collection of their sacred books, and one of the 
most wonderful pieces of literature in the world, contains 
the story of the development of the Hebrews’ conception 
of their God. They called him Yahweh, and in their 
early history they thought of him as the god of the 
Hebrews only. They imagined that he was a fierce, jealous 
war-god, swift to take offence and to punish any slight, 
delighting in the destruction of his enemies. This 
was the idea they had of him during the period of 
their conflict with the Canaanites and Philistines. You 
will remember how Saul was bidden by Samuel in the 
name of the Lord to destroy King Agag and all his people, 
man, woman and child. You will find the same idea of 
him in the story of Elijah and his struggle with the priests 
of Baal. 

Gradually, however, the Hebrews’ idea of Yahweh was 
enlarged. They came to regard him, not as a god of 




The walls of the palaces of the Assyiian kings were covered w%th 
carvings showing their victories. This is part oj the siege of a city on 
a hill, and is thought to be Jerusalem, 
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war, but as a god of righteousness. As the Southern 
Kingdom was reeling under the attack of Assyria, the 
prophet Isaiah taught them that the power of Yahweh 
extended far beyond their own land, that the Assyrian 
hosts were also his servants, sent to punish Judah for iti 
sin. 

But it was during the period of captivity in Babylon 
that we find the most magnificent conception of Yahweh 
expressed. It was a sad time for the Hebrews ; they felt 
that their god had failed them, that he had been defeated 
by the stronger gods of their conquerors. Then arose the 
“ Unknown Prophet,” whose teaching is contained in the 
book of the Old Testament bearing the name of Isaiah. 
He proclaimed to the Hebrews that there was one God 
only, the sole creator of the universe, whose power was 
not confined to one land or one people, but who ruled the 
whole world, that Yahweh was not a fierce god of war, but 
a loving father, afflicting his people, not in jealous anger, 
but that out of their afflictions they might rise to better 
things. 

The Hebrews were the first people to develop 
Monotheism, that is, the belief that there is one Gk)d ruling 
the universe, not many, and to insist that this single God 
was a God of righteousness. Throughout the utterances 
of the great Hebrew prophets runs the call to repent, and 
to turn away from sin and to live a moral life. “ I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of Iambs, or of he-goats. 
. . . Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well,” is the cry of the prophet Isaiah. That 
was their great contribution to mankind. From among 
them, too, was to arise the great teacher who was to carry 
forward the religious ideas evolved by the Hebrew 
prophets and to found the religion of Christianity which 
for many centuries has profoundly influenced Western 
civilization! 
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To the north of Palestine in the mountains of Asia 
Minor there arose another great empire of the Ancient 
World, of which until recently little was known. This 
was the Empire of the Hittites. Our knowledge of their 
history is still incomplete. Of the history of Babylonia 
and Assyria and Egypt we liave detailed knowledge, 
since scholars have discovered the key to the writings of 
these peoples. But of the Hittite writings, though much 



Hitiite childrsn at play ; on the left with knuckle-bones, on 
the right with a top. This is part of a frieze of a palace 
discovered at CarcJietnish in Syria. 


work has been done by archseologists, our knowledge is 
as yet comparatively scanty. Those of their writings, 
however, which have been deciphered, and the great 
works in building and sculpture which have been revealed 
by the spade of the excavator, prove that the Hittites 
must at one time have been a people of great importance. 
This fact is confirmed by the numerous references to them 
in the writings of the Egyptians, Babylonians and 
Hebrews. 

Our records of the Hittites go back to about 2800 b.c.^ 
when there appears to have been a collection of Hittite 
states in Asia Minor which had not yet been welded 
together. Gradually these states were joined under 
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the leadership of one of them, Hatti, and their 
boundaries were extended until in the south of Asia 
Minor the sea was reached. They also pushed down 
into Syria in the direction of Palestine, where they 
came in - conflict with the power of Egypt. In the 
north also they extended their dominion across the 
upper reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates. The Hittite 
power reached its height shortly before 1200 b.c., but 
after that time it was assailed by invaders from south- 
eastern Europe, part of that host of nomads who at the 
same time were pouring into the lands of the iEgean and 
overthrowing the brilliant civilization which existed there, 
and under this pressure its power collapsed. 

But from 2600 to 1200 b.c. the Hittites clearly played an 
important part. Not only did they act as a bulwark, defend- 
ing Europe against attack from Asia, they appear also to 
have been a channel of communication between East and 
West. The numerous clay tablets which have been dis- 
covered reveal their dealings with Babylon and Egypt, with 
whom they made treaties and carried on trade. One clay 
tablet which has been deciphered tells of a shipload of 
iron ore sent to Egypt at the request of the Pharaoh. The 
Hittites were, perhaps, the first people to use tools of iron, 
which metal was to supersede bronze in the making of 
implements of war and peace. In the arts of sculpture and 
building they excelled ; the towered gateways and lion 
sculptures, which are so prominent in the works of the 
Assyrians, were probably of Hittite origin. Thus all the 
recent work of the archaeologist on Hittite remains tends 
to show that we must acknowledge the Hittites as one of 
the most important of the empires of ancient times. 




Clay tablet from Crete, with linear script 


CHAPTER VIII 

THK PEOPLES OF THE SEA 

T he peoples whose story has been told in the 
preceding pages had their dwelling in Africa or 
Asia. It is now our task to study the rise of civilization 
in Europe. For a long time the Greeks were thought 
to be the first civilized race in Europe, but recent 
discoveries have shown that long before the Greek nomads 
appeared a highly developed civilization had arisen in 
the islands and mainland of the ^gean Sea. 

Of the origins of this civilization little is as yet known. 
It probably arose in far distant times in the island of 
Crete, which is situated midway between Egypt and the 
mainland of Europe. There several stages of its growth 
and development have been laid bare. 

Civilization flourished in Crete probably as early as 
4000 B.c. By 2500 b.c. a strong government had been 
established with its centre at Cnossus, a seaport town on 
the north coast of the island. By 2500 b.c., too, the 
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island, which from its position had many natural ad- 
vantages, had become a flourishing trading centre, and 
Cretan ships carried on trade with Egypt, Like the 
Eg 3 ptian 8 and Babylonians, the Cretans had learnt how 
to write. Unfortunately the key to their writing has not 
yet been discovered, and scholars are unable to decipher 
the terra-cotta tablets and inscriptions which have been 
found. Though some of the characters of this writing 
resemble those of Eg 3 pt, yet the differences prove that it 
was not from the Egyptians that the Cretans learnt this 
important art. 

By 1600 B.c. the civilization of Crete had expanded 
throughout the whole of the ^Egean lands. On the main- 
land of Europe had grown up the important city of 
Myccnce, perhaps a Cretan colony. In Asia Minor, jus! 
to the South of where Constantinople now stands, Troy 
had become an important commercial centre. Trade was 
carried on by these Mgean towns with the cities of Egypt, 
Syria and Asia Minor, and .Egean ships sailed and traded 
as far west as Sicily and Sardinia and Spain, 

Sometime between 1500 and 1400 b.c., however, Crete 
was attacked and its capital sacked by invaders from the 
mainland. The people of Mycenae were perhaps the 
attackers. At any rate, after this time the centre of 
Egean civilization seems to have been at Mycenae rather 
than at Cnossus. 

Though we cannot read the history of this civilization 
from the writings it has left, we can see from the things 
which the Egean peoples made how great it must have 
been. The Egeans were not only traders, they were also 
skilled craftsmen and manufacturers. They made pottery, 
which in beauty of form and decoration has never been 
surpassed. Delicate in shape, it was decorated with 
graceful designs of flowers and shells and sea animals. 
They also made vessels of metal, silver and gold, embossed 
with magnificent designs of foliage and animals. They 
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covered the walls of their palaces with painted frescoes 
and mosaics and plaques of terra-cotta. They carved 
lovely little statues of ivory and marble. At Cnossus 
has been discovered one of the great Cretan palaces, and 
its vast halls and stairways reveal not only the high state 
Cretan architecture had reached, but also the fact that these 
people had a knowledge of sanitation far in advance of our 
mediaeval forefathers. 

But for some centuries before 1000 b.c. waves of 

invasion had been entering the 
jEgean world. The nomadic 
Greeks appeared on the scene. 
They were still in a primitive 
stage of development and 
under their attack the won- 
derful iEgean civilization was 
almost entirely swept away. 

The iEgean peoples owed 
their greatness to the sea. 
Before 2000 b.c. a desert tribe 
of Semites had entered the 
A7i example oj Cretan pouchy north of Palestine and, estab- 
lishing themselves on the coast, had also become a sea- 
faring people. These were the Phoenicians. From their 
cities of Tyre and Sidon their ships went out far into the 
Western Mediterranean, and they are even said to have 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar and to have sailed south- 
ward down the coast of Africa towards the Cape, and 
northward to Britain, where they traded with the inhabi- 
tants for tin. 

They, too, like the Cretans, were merchants and crafts- 
men. But the things they made were never so original as 
those made by the men of Crete. They borrowed their 
designs from the different people of the Ancient World, 
notably from Egypt and Assyria. For one art they were 
especially famous, dyeing, and cloths dyed with the Tyrian 
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purple were much sought after. Their fame was every- 
where. Solomon sent to their king Hiram for men to build 
his temple at Jerusalem and his fleet on the Red Sea. They 
traded with the nomadic Greeks, who overthrew the early 
civilization of the ^Egean, and from them these early 
Greeks learnt much, not only of arts and crafts, but also 
how to write ; for it was through the Phoenician traders 
that the alphabet came to the Greeks, and so to us. 

Not only were the Phoenicians sailors and merchants, they 
were colonizers as well. These colonies were probably 
like those of Great Britain in India in the 17th century, 
trading stations. By 600 b.c. they had established colonies 
in Eg)rpt and north-west Africa, in Spain, Sardinia and 
Sicily. These colonies, unlike those of the Greeks, had 
no great history, except one, Carthage, on the African* 
coast opposite Sicily. The Phoenician colony of Carthage 
became one of the greatest powers in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. We must remember her because later on we 
must tell of the long battle she fought with Rome for the 
rule of the Mediterranean world. 



A merchant ship, Jrom a very early Greek 
vase. Notice the covered part where the goods 
were stored, and the ladder for embarking and 
disembarking. 





Part of the frieze, 500 ft. long, which went round the Parthenon 
(see p. 59). Although defaced and broken xn parts every figure is full 
of life and movement. 


CHAPTER IX 

HOW THE GREEKS FAILED TO MAKE AN EMPIRE BUT DID 
SOMETHING MUCH BETTER 

W E have already spoken of the movement of the 
great Aryan branch of the human family from 
its original home north of India, and traced the fortunes 
of one branch of it, the Medes and Persians, who 
drove out the Chaldeans and built up an empire with. its 
centre round the Persian Gulf. Another great wave swept 
through Europe. It is the fortunes of a part of this big 
wave which must now be traced. The people with whom 
we are concerned broke away from the westward drift and 
moved, as a collection of nomadic tribes, towards the 
peninsula which juts out into the Eastern Mediterranean 
and which we call Greece. 

The vanguard of these tribes entered Greece shortly 
aftei 2000 b.c. At that time they had not advanced 
very far on the path of civilization. Since they had 
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not yet leamt the art of writing and so have left 
no written records, very little is known of their early 
history. We know, however, that by about 1200 
B.c. successive waves of them had spread through the 
mainland of Greece and had swarmed over the sea 
driving out or absorbing the iEgean peoples whose story 
has been related in an earlier chapter, while some groups 
had established themselves on the coastlands of Asia 
Minor. Later in their history, as they leamt more about 
shipbuilding and navigation, the Greeks spread further 
afield. Greek colonists sailed to Cyprus, Egypt, Spain 
and Southern France, the Black Sea was encircled with 
their cities, and the whole coast hne of Southern Italy and 
a great part of Sicily was covered with them. So when 
we think of the Greeks we must not think of a nation 
occupjring Greece alone. Indeed we must not think of 
a Greek nation or a Greek empire at all. The Greeks 
never attained political unity. They always remained 
a collection of independent city states, that is, of cities 
with a small extent of territory, about the size of one of our 
English counties, surrounding them, over which they 
ruled. These city states were very jealous of each other. 
If one became too powerful, the others united against it. 
Even great danger from a foreign foe failed to make them 
reach any sort of political unity. But though there was 
never a Greek state, each Greek, whether he lived in 
Greece proper or in Asia Minor or Italy, felt the very fact 
of his belonging to the Greek race made him brother to 
every other Greek and superior to all who were not of 
that race ; so much so that he called all other peoples 
barbarians. Therefore, when we think of the civilization 
of Greece, we must think of a people with a strong pride 
of race, with the same language, similar ideals and similar 
capabilities, but scattered in numerous independent 
cities over a great part of the Mediterranean lands. 

Before the scattered villages of the early Greeks had 
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developed into the city states of which we have spoken 
there were kings in Greece. These rulers would hardly 
be recognized as kings to-day. They were rude shep- 
herds living in their farmhouses, very unlike the mag- 
nificent monarchs who reigned in Egypt and A^ssyria. 
These civilizations never got beyond the rule of kings. 
If the rule of one king became too burdensome to be 
borne he might be dethroned, but he was merely replaced 
by another king. Some of the Greek cities, however, 
notably Athens, progressed further. By various stages 
they reached the type of government called democracy, 
or the rule of the people. 

This was an important advance. Democracy in one form 
or other is the most common form of government in the 
Modern World. The democracy of Greece, however, differed 
in several important respects from modern democracy. 
Nowadays the people as a whole elect representatives, who 
all go to a central Parliament and there make laws and 
carry out the duties of governing the nation. When the 
ordinary citizen has voted for his member of Parliament 
his work is finished ; the member of Parliament carries 
out the work of government for him. Such a plan is 
necessary owing to the great area covered by the modem 
national state. It would be impossible to collect all 
the people of the British Isles, for instance, into one 
place at one time to make the laws of the nation ; one 
man must be chosen by a group to do this work for it. 
In the Greek city state conditions were different. Since 
it was much smaller and there were fewer people, it was a 
comparatively easy task for all of them to collect in the 
Assembly in the central city and there for each man himself 
to vote on every question at issue. Moreover, a great deal 
of the work that is to-day done by the ordinary citizen was 
then done by slaves, so the citizen was freer to attend to 
the making of the laws and voting in affairs Of state 
than the citizen of to-day. Not only did the Athenian 




Ruxns oj the Parthenon, the most famous of all Greek temples, built at Athens about 450 b.c. 
Part of its frieze ts shown on p. 56. 
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citizen help to make the laws, but he did much of the 
work which is done by the Civil Service in a modern 
state. Every year a certain number were chosen, not 
by merit but by casting lots, to do the work of juries in 
the law courts and to act in what may be called the 
government offices. 

Much had been accomplished in this direction by 
500 B.C., when suddenly Greece was threatened by the 
great despotic empire of Persia. Three times the Persians 
tried to conquer Greece. The first invasion in 492 b.c. 
was an utter failure, the second in 490 was beaten off, 
not by the whole of Greece, but by two states, Athens and 
Platsea, at the battle of Marathon. The third, ten years 
later, in 480, almost succeeded. The devoted Spartans, 
under their king Leonidas, were overwhelmed in the 
Pass of Thermopylae and the Persians advanced on 
Athens and burnt it. Fortunately between 490 and 480 
the Athenians had built an efficient fleet and were thus 
able to beat the Persians in a great sea battle at Salamis. 
A victory on land at Plataea completed the Greek 
triumph, and the danger from Persia was over. The 
Greeks were to be allowed to develop in their own special 
way. 

In politics the story of the next 150 years is of how 
three states in turn each tried to make the Greeks into 
a united nation. First Athens, one of the most advanced 
of the city states, a great commercial and naval power, 
made the attempt. But the jealousy of the other Greek 
states, especially of conservative Sparta, who would not 
give up their local independence, and her own lack of 
skill in ruling, prevented her attaining her object. The 
result of her attempt was a long and tedious war with 
Sparta, called the Peloponnesian War, which is described 
by the Greek historian, Thucydides. So long as Athens 
remained in command of the sea she was able to hold 
her own, but when in 405 b.c. her fleet was surprised 
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and destroyed, Athens was captured and Sparta was 
supreme. Sparta was very unlike Athens. The Athenians 
were artistic and delighted in all sorts of culture, the 
Spartans thought of little else except making their 
citizens into good soldiers. The Athenians had developed 
the type of government called democracy, the Spartans 
always kept what we call oligarchic government, that is 
the rule of the “ few ” at the top. So when Sparta found 
herself leader of Greece, the only policy she could think of 
to maintain her position was to put oligarchic governments 
over the cities she controlled. This so annoyed them 
that there were numerous revolts and Sparta soon fell. 
For a time, under a great leader, Epaminondas, Thebes 
held the first place in Greece. But on his death Thebes, 
too, proved to be just as incompetent to unite Greece as 
Athens or Sparta had been. 

Perhaps the Greeks were never capable of political 
unity. The only unity they ever reached was imposed 
on them by the king of a strong united state in the 
north, very different from the Greek city state, called 
Macedon. Philip of Mncedon had collected and trained 
an efficient army, against which the disunited Greeks had 
little chance of success. They were defeated at the 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 b.c. and Macedon became 
supreme over Greece. The son of Philip, known to 
history as Alexander the Great, completed his father’s 
work, but his story belongs even more to Asia than to 
Europe and must be reserved for another chapter. 

The political history of Greece is a wearisome story, 
full of jealousies and bickerings and incompetence. 
But the real story of Greece is not one of politics but of 
great achievements in the realm of art and architecture, 
poetry and drama, philosophy and science. The Greeks 
were great thinkers, great makers, lovers of beauty and 
the things of the mind. It would take a whole book to 
tell of all that they accomplished in these spheres. If 
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you look at the pictures of Greek temples and Greek 
statues you will realize how far in delicacy and skill, 
in the ability to carve beautiful natural human forms, 
the Greeks surpassed those who had preceded them. 
The great age of Greek 
architecture was at 
the time when Pericles 
was the leading man 
in Athens, that is 
about 450 b . c . Then 
was built the great 
temple, the Parthe- 
non, with its beautiful 
frieze and pediments, 
carved under the di- 
rection of the sculptor 
Pheidias, every figure 
of which is instinct 
with life. Not only at 
Athens but all over 
the Greek world noble 
temples were built 
and lovely statues 
carved. Quite early 



in Greek history the 
poet Homer wrote the 
story of the war be- 
tween the Greeks and 
Trojans and the wan- 
derings of Odysseus, 
and these two poems 


This statue ts called the Discobolus, or 
disc-thrower. The disc, a piece of bronze 
weighing about 8 lbs., was swung back- 
wards and forwards in the right hand till 
with a supreme effort it was thrown as far 
as possible. The Greeks encouraged every 
kind of athletics that developed and 
beautified the symmetry of the human 
form. 


still remain the greatest epics in the world. Developing 
out of the old religious ritual dance arose drama. The 


writers of tragedy, ^Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
told in dramatic form the stories of gods and heroes ; 
Aristophanes in amusing comedies made fun of anything 
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and everything. Herodotus, who has been called The 
Father of History,’* and Thucydides, who was the first 
to separate fact from legend in historical writing, were 
Greeks. It would take too long to tell of the growth 
of Greek philosophy, of all the Greeks thought about 
conduct and the nature of the universe and of man. 
The greatest of their philosophers, although he wrote 
no books, was Socrates, who lived in Athens about 
400 B.c. He took nothing on trust, but enquired 
about everything. Sitting at the street comer, he tried 
to teach the Athenians how to use their brains to 
solve the problems of life. His work was carried on 
by his disciple, Plato, and later by Aristotle, the tutor of 
Alexander the Great. Many were the advances the 
Greeks made in science ; much of the groundwork which 
the scientists of modem times have used was done by 
them. In mathematics, astronomy and medicine they 
discovered much which has been of the greatest value 
to mankind. 

The Greeks were never a great power as were Eg5q)t 
or Assyria or Persia. In the world of affairs they ac- 
complished little, but in the realm of the mind they laid 
the foundations on which the whole thought and civiliza- 
tion of modem times is based. 



A Greek surgeon of the sth centu^ B.c. 
From a vase found at Athens, now in Paris* 



Alexander the Greed 

CHAPTER X 

FURTHER EAST : ALEXANDER THE GREAT REACHES 
ANOTHER GREAT CIVILIZATION 

TT7TEIEN Philip of Macedon died in 836 B.c., he 
VV was succeeded by his son Alexander, whose 
career is one of the most spectacular in the history 
of the world. Alexander was only twenty years of 
age when he came to the throne, and the Greek states 
who had been forced to submit to Philip thought the 
time opportune to break away from the control of 
Macedon. But they were soon disillusioned. Alexander 
turned out to be an even greater leader than Philip had 
been. Scon Thebes, the leader of the revolt, was over- 
thrown, and with the exception of Sparta, all the Greek 
states quickly submitted to him. But Alexander was 
not content to be merely the ruler of Greece. To the 
east of him lay the great Empire of Persia, now fallen 
from its former high estate. Against Persia Alexander 
led his army of Greeks and Macedonians. In a series of 
battles culminating in the great Macedonian victory at 
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Arbela in 881 Persia was overthrown. Even yet he was 
not content. He had conquered Persia proper, but 
further east were the old Persian provinces stretching 
towards India. Eastwards he led his army. His march 
was one of the most wonderful ever made by any military 
force. It lasted seven years and did not stop until it 
had reached the River Indus, which empties itself into 
the seas to the west of India. Only the murmuring of 
his armies forced him to turn back even here and to 
return to Babylon. 

The march of Alexander was not one of conquest only. 
It is important in that it carried the influence of Greek 
civilization into the distant East. On the line of his 
march Alexander built cities, and these cities were centres 
of Greek culture and manners long after his death. 

On his return he set to work on schemes for the 
conquest of Arabia and the Western Mediterranean 
lands (Egypt had been conquered during the Persian 
campaign), but at the age of thirty-three death cut short 
his plans. He died in 828 b.c,, a year after his return. 
But for the moment he had joined East and West as 
they had never been joined before, and it is by the con- 
tact of the Greek world under Alexander with India 
that we have been able to learn much about that land. 

When Alexander conquered Northern India he did not 
find there a race of savages. India, before Alexander 
came, had developed a high state of civilization. You will 
remember that when we told the story of the movements 
of the peoples of the big Aryan family we said that one 
group went in the direction of India. They found it 
occupied by a race who had previously entered it, known 
as Dravidian. These Dravidian peoples had advanced 
some way along the road of civilization, for they tilled 
the ground and lived in villages. Their descendants are 
still to be found in the south of the peninsula. About 
1500 B.c. the Aryan races started to enter India. Unlike 
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the Dravidians, who were dark and short, they were tall 
and fair men. They were good agriculturists and had 
learned how to work in metal. They worshipped the 
powers of nature, gods of sky and sun, air and fire, and 
they brought with them the language which was to become 
one of the most important languages of the East, Sanskrit. 

They do not appear to have had much difficulty in 
overthrowing the earlier in- 
habitants, and wc eventually 
find them formed into separ- 
ate kingdoms, ruled over by 
kings or chieftains. An in- 
stitution sprang up among 
them at this period which 
still persists and has had a 
strong influence on the life 
of the inhabitants of India. 

This was the caste system, 
whereby men were divided 
into four groups, severely 
separated from each other. 

First were the Brahmans or 
priests, then the warriors, 
then the Aryan farmers and 
craftsmen, and at the bottom 
the conquered people, who were little more than 
slaves. The priestly caste or Brahmans was chiefly 
responsible for the development of this stage of Indian 
civilization. They made important discoveries in medi- 
cine (which later they passed on to both Arabs and 
Europeans), in astronomy and in mathematics. They 
were responsible for the making of the first Indian laws. 
As time went on they developed the old native religion 
into the much higher form we call Hinduism, which still 
has a strong hold among the people of India. They also 
were responsible for the development of poetry. About 



In Northern India traces are 
left of Alexander the Great* s con- 
quests in remains of architecture 
and sculpture. This is one end 
of a small frieze which distinctly 
shows the Greek influence in the 
figure (which is repeated through- 
out the frieze), and in the pillar. 
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600 B.c. writing was introduced into India, perhaps 
through the traders from the countries further to the 
west. In this new writing were written two great epics, 
many thousands of lines in length, which, like the epics 
of Homer, describe the exploits of the old heroes of the 
race. 

Shortly after 600 b.c. there arose in India one of the 
greatest religious teachers in the world’s history. He was 
called Gautama, and after his death was given the title 
of the Buddha. The faith which he taught. Buddhism, 
was at one time the chief religion in India. Later it was 
supplanted in India itself by the original religion, Hindu- 
ism ; but it had spread far beyond the borders of India, 
and even now it is the greatest religion of Eastern Asia, 
and has more followers than any other religious faith. 

Gautama taught that a man’s salvation depended not on 
sacrifices or on any outward acts, but on himself. If he 
would be happy he must rid himself of all desires, not 
only the desires of the flesh, such as power or fame or 
possessions, but also the desire for eternal life ; only 
thus could he obtain peace. He insisted on three great 
duties which a man must observe, self-control, kindness, 
and respect for the life of all living things, even animals. 
This was a great advance on the religion which the priests 
of Hinduism had taught. 

During the many years between the time when the 
Aryans entered India and 850 b.c. several empires 
flourished. At one period part of it was included in the 
vast empire of Persia. In 327 b.c. Alexander the Great had 
invaded and conquered the northern part. But after his 
death the garrisons he had left were driven out, and in 
250 B.c. almost the whole of the peninsula was united 
under the rule of the greatest of its early kings, Asoka. 
The story of Asoka is an interesting one. At first he was a 
great military conqueror. But he was strongly influenced 
by the religion of Buddha and, from being a great soldier. 
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he became a great missionary king. The rest of his 
reign was spent in spreading the religion of Buddha in 
his own country and in the lands round about. In all 
things, the religion of Buddha was his guide. He strove 
hard for the good of the people he ruled. He made laws 
and carried out reforms to make the lot of his subjects 
as happy as possible. The story of his peaceful reign 
shows how well India compared in civilization and 
happiness with the nations who at the same time were 
developing in the West. 



A statue of Buddha 






The earhest known Chinese money was in the jorm of bronze knive^ 
and spades, which are specially interesting as being copies of the actual 
implements which were themselves once used for barter. The above 
sketch shows the knife-money — one piece, hack and front. It bears the 
name of the coming town, and the value. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE LAND AT THE WORLD’S END : ANCIENT CHINA 

I N some Greek writers we can read of a land which 
they thought was situated on the very edge of the 
world, the land which we now call China. They knew 
very little about it, for few, if any of them, had been 
there. Indeed up to quite recent times China has been 
always a mysterious land. Chiefly owing to its fertility, 
which enabled it to produce all the food it needed, and to 
the barriers of mountain, desert and sea, which protected 
it against aggression from without, it never came into close 
contact with the main centres of civilization until the 
development of communications had linked the whole 
world together in modern times. 

We know very little that is certain about the early 
history of this strange land. Excavations such as those 
which have taken place in Egypt and have revealed the 
wonderful story of that ancient civilization, have never 
been attempted in China. We do not know from what 
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part of the world the Chinese originally came, nor can we 
trace their progress from barbarism to the high state of 
civilization they had reached when the Greeks knew them. 
They probably went through much the same stages as 
the people we have been able to study round the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. We do know, 
however, that about 1000 b.c. China, not by any means 
so large then as it is now, was divided up into vassal 
states, each ruled by its own baron and all owning allegi- 
ance to a ruler called “ The Son of Heaven.” We know 
that somewhere about this time the Chinese had horses 
and chariots and weapons of iron, that they lived in 
thatched houses made of earth and plaster, that they had 
discovered how to make vessels and ornaments of bronze * 
and silver and gold, that they had developed a form of 
writing by means of which they wrote “ books ” made of 
thin strips of wood or bamboo and that they had some 
knowledge of medicine. 

During this age of vassal states a great religious teacher 
arose in China. His teaching, which has had a great 
influence in China and is followed by many Chinamen 
up to the present day, was very different from the religions 
we have noticed in Egypt or India. Confucius, as this 
great teacher was called, who lived at the time the Greeks 
fought the Persians at Marathon (490 b.c.), did not concern 
himself with gods at all or with a life after death. He was 
interested in how a man should use his life on this earth ; 
what would happen afterwards he thought it was waste 
of time to try to discover. So he wrote a series of maxims, 
in which he taught that a man should do his duty to his 
neighbour, should obey his sovereign and respect his 
parents, should do what was right simply * because it 
was right. Many men would not find a religion of this 
sort at all satisfying, but the fact that it has existed 
so long shows that it must have been suitable for the race 
for which it was made. 
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About 200 B.c. there arose a great Chinese conqueror. 
He is known as the First Emperor, and he set to work to 
make China into a strong kingdom by subduing the vassal 
states and by leading great armies against the roving 
tribes of Huns, the enemies of China in the north. It was 
to keep them out of his kingdom that he built the Great 
Wall of China, that tremendous work which has lasted 
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to the present day. His son, the Second Emperor, lacked 
his father’s strength, and he was overthrown by a peasant, 
who founded a great dynasty which was to last for four 
hundred years. This dynasty, the House of Han, made 
China into a great empire and carried her victorious arms 
far into Central Asia towards the north of India. Nor 
under the House of Han were peaceful pursuits neglected. 
Under them literature flourished, order was maintained 
and the people lived in quiet and prosperity. 

The Han dynasty lasted roughly from 200 b.c. to 
200 A.D. It was thus contemporary with the rise of the 
Empire of Rome. It is interesting to notice that while 
in the continent of Europe a mighty empire was being 
built up, far away in the East was another, equally great 
and magnificent and flourishing, probably unknown to its 
sister of the West. 




Thi Emperors of Rome set up great arches and columns to record 
their conquests. One of these, the Trajan Column, is surrounded with 
has-reliejs, which give many details of the victories of the Roman army 
over the Barbarians. 

Above, the army ts seen crossing the Danube, while Neptune holds 
steady their bridge of boats. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE GROWTH AND CHARACTER OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

O UR gtory has taken us far to the East of Asia, 
where in our last chapter we have seen the 
formation of a great Chinese Empire under the House 
of Han. We must now come back to the Mediter- 
ranean, not to that eastern part of it where we have 
watched the growth of civilization under Egypt, Crete 
and Greece, .but further west, where the peninsula of 
Italy juts out towards the African coast. Into this 
peninsula had come a wave of those Aryan peoples whom 
we saw moving from their original home in Asia into the 
continent of Europe. No one would have thought that 
these Aryan tribes would ever become the greatest people 
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of the Ancient World. When they first settled in Central 
Italy their civilization was not highly developed and they 
were surrounded in their new home by peoples much 
more civilized than themselves. To the north were the 
Etruscans, a people of whom we know very little, but who 
had probably emigrated from somewhere in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ; to the south were groups of cities made 
by Greek colonists who had pushed forward from the 
nainland and islands of the ^gean. 

Yet the conquest of Italy was not accomplished by 
either Etruscans or Greeks. Among the Aryan tribes 
there arose a little city on the banks of the Tiber which 
was destined to conquer, not only Italy, but the whole of 
the Western World. The name of that city was Rome. 

The exact history of her early struggles is difficult 
to determine, since there are no written records. She 
appears to have been at one time conquered by the 
Etruscans, but about 500 b.c. she flung out her Etruscan 
kings and formed herself into a republic. From that time 
onwards she fought war after war with the people around 
her. It took her nearly 250 years to make herself supreme 
in Italy, but in that time she conquered the Etruscans, 
the rest of the Aryan tribes and finally the Greeks. 

Hardly was she mistress of Italy when she was called 
upon to face an enemy greater and more powerful than 
any of these. You will remember that when we told the 
story of the Phoenicians we noticed that a Phoenician 
colony had been founded on the coast of Africa opposite 
Sicily, named Carthage. While Rome was struggling in 
Italy Carthage had grown into a powerful naval and 
commercial state, and now she crossed • swords with 
Rome to decide who should rule the Mediterranean. For 
over fifty years this struggle, the Punic Wars, was 
continued. Several times Rome was badly beaten, but 
never would she acknowledge defeat. Her country was 
invaded by the great Carthaginian leader Hannibal, a 
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THERE IS WAR AND 
BARBARISM 



Map to Illustrate the Extent of the Great Empire which Rome Made 
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much more clever general than any the stolid Roman 
Republic could produce. Had the government of Carthage 
supported Hannibal, perhaps the pluck of Rome would 
not have availed. But it was jealous of him and refused 
to send him the reinforcements and supplies he needed. 
Its selfish policy enabled the Romans at last successfully 
to resist Hannibal ; the war was carried from Italy to 
Africa, and at the battle of Zama in 202 b.c. Hannibal 
was finally defeated and Carthage was overthrown. 
After the Punic Wars Carthage was no longer a menace 
to Rome. 

It is difficult to tell the happenings of the next two 
hundred years in a brief space. We must first notice that 
the conquest of Carthage was the first step in Roman 
expansion outside Italy. By her victory in the Punic 
Wars she had gained Sicily and part of Spain. Later she 
crossed the Adriatic Sea and conquered Greece ; from 
there she pushed forward into Asia Minor and down 
through Syria into Palestine. Egypt and the north 
African coast-line, Gaul and at length Britain, each in 
turn, fell before the all-conquering force of her magnificent 
armies. To gain dominions so wide as these was a long 
task, and it was not until more than three hundred years 
after the overthrow of Carthage that the work was 
completed. 

Meanwhile Rome had to face a very difficult task. 
While she was making her conquests she was ruled by the 
citizens of Rome. At first only the aristocrats ,or Patricians, 
had been in control, but later the common people, or 
Plebs, had also been given a share in the govern- 
ment. This had worked well at first ; but as Rome had 
grown, not only had both Patricians and Plebs decreased 
in ability, but this type of government, excellent for ruling 
small territories, proved entirely unsuited for controlling 
the growing dominions of the Roman state. Sulla, a 
great military and political leader, who died in 78 b.c., 
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thought that cdl would be well if the Patricians alone had 
the privilege of ruling. He, therefore, took away power 
from the Plebs, and gave the controlling voice to the 
assembly called the Senate, which was composed chiefly 
of Patricians. After his death, however, the power of 
the Senate was overthrown by two successful generals, 
Pompey and Julius Csesar. Instead of agreeing, these 
two engaged in a contest for supremacy. At the battle 
of Pharsalia Pompey was defeated, and it was left to 
Caesar to tackle the difficult 
problem that Sulla had failed 
to solve. Caesar saw that the 
single rule of one man was the 
only adequate kind of govern- 
ment for the ruling of the vast 
extent of land which Rome had 
now conquered. Caesar’s solution 
was probably the best one, but 
it was not favoured by the 
supporters of the old Roman 
Republic. A conspiracy was 
hatched under the leadership of 
Brutus, and on the Ides of March, 44 b.c., Caesar was 
assassinated. Once again the Roman state was plunged 
into chaos. At length the nephew of Caesar, Octavius, 
succeeded in making himself head of the Roman World. 

Octavius carried on Caesar’s work. Under him the Roman 
territories were ruled by one man. He was, however, more 
tactful than Caesar had been. He allowed JJ>edbTini^gfJ:he 
old Republic to continue. Though 
taken from the Plebs, the Senate ftet 
amount of the control of affairs Me /Cook the titft 
Augustus, and by that name he ^ 

was the first Roman Emperor, th Lne must rpmembe^ 
that in theory he never preten( ^,4 be Bor^ ^Ali th^ 
chief citizen of the state, and thU ab 
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** Emperor ” was simply the title given to any successful 
general. In reality, however, he was supreme ruler. 
Rome had discovered the type of government best fitted 
for the ruling of her vast dominions. 

There were good emperors and bad emperors, competent 
emperors and incompetent emperors, but both in its 
making and in the way it was ruled the Roman Empire 
was one of the greatest achievements in history. For in 
spite of all their faults the Romans had many virtues. 
They had not that keen intellect and power of creating 
beautiful things which characterized the Greeks. They 
produced no great or original art ; their literature, though 
very fine, pale^ before that of Greece. But they had a 
strength of character, a practical common sense, and a 
genius for ruling that the Greeks never possessed. They 
had a word “ virtus,” which one must not translate 

virtue,” but manliness.” Manliness, the Romans 
thought, was the greatest thing anyone could possess. 
It was that which made it possible for them to survive in 
their early struggles, it was that which made them win 
against Hannibal, it was that which made the Roman 
Empire possible. 

The Roman Empire was a magnificent achievement. It 
covered almost the whole of the world as it was then 
known to Europe, from the great wall which held back 
the savage Piets of Scotland in the north to the sands of 
the Sahara in the south, from the waves of the Atlantic 
in the west to the borders of Mesopotamia in the east. 
Throughout the whole extent of this territory there was 
orderly government and good laws and settled life. For 
the Romans were not mere conquerors as the Assyrians 
had been ; wherever they went they civilized. From 
end to end of the Empire ran the great Roman roads, along 
which men could move in safety. Wherever the Romans 
went they built towns with magnificent buildings, 
theatres and market-places and baths. To these towns 
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came the chiefs of the tribes tlie Romans had conquered, 
where they adopted the Roman dress, learnt the Roman 
language, Roman customs and Roman methods of 
government. Throughout the Roman Empire operated 
the Roman Law, bringing justice where before had been 
anarchy. Even when the Roman Empire fell Roman 
Law did not die, for it still remains the basis of the law 



Stgns of their civilisation are Icjl wherever the Romans made their 
conquests and their colonies. At Timgad in Algeria there are rums 
of a city, with remains of great buildings, streets, and a wonderful 
system of drainage. Above is one of the main streets. 

of many European countries. Over this great Empire 
brooded the “ Pax Romana,” the peace of Rome ; for 
along the borders of the Empire were the stations of the 
legions, keeping their perpetual watch against the 
barbarians outside, so that peace and settled life could go 
on withim Above all, the genius of Roman government 
is seen in the fact that a man’s proudest boast, whether 
he was bom in Rome itself, or in Asia Minor, or in Gaul, 
was, “ I am a Roman citizen.” The numerous peoples 
within the Empire regarded Rome not as their conqueror 
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but as their great mother, and themselves as an integral 
part of a great Empire. 

No other people had ever before accomplished so vast 
a task. This great well-organized Empire of Rome 
fulfilled a beneficent work. It united the Ancient World, 
and under its protection the achievements of the past 
were collected and were able to spread to the great benefit 
of the people who came after. 



A gladiator with his trident and net. 
In the background is an inflated skin 
which he used for practice. From the 
catacombs at Rome$ 



One of the earliest known representations oj tut Crucifixion, dating 
from the late ^th or early $th century. From a carved ivory casket in 
the British Museum, 

CHAPTER XIII 

now A GREAT NEW RELIGION WAS BORN IN PALESTINE 
AND CONQUERED THE WESTERN WORLD 

W E have seen in an earlier chapter that the most 
important contribution of the Hebrews to the 
growth of the spirit of man was in the sphere of re- 
ligion. They were the first race to develop the idea of 
a single righteous God of all the world. 

Just at the time when Augustus was consolidating the 
government of the Roman Empire, there was bom in 
Palestine a great Hebrew teacher whose followers were 
to carry this idea of a single God through the whole 
Western World. He was named Jesus of Nazareth and 
the story of His life is told in the Gospels. He claimed 
to be the Messiah, whose coming had been predicted by 
the old Hebrew prophets. The Hebrews refused to 
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accept His claim and He died a criminal’s death. But 
His work did not die. His teaching was carried through 
the Roman world by His disciples until eventually the 
Christian faith was accepted by the Roman Emperor 
himself, and Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman Empire. 

But it took three hundred years to accomplish that 
work. The early Christian Church had to go through 
many struggles and persecutions before the battle was 
won. 

To some extent the Western World was ready to receive 
a new religion. Centuries before the birth of Christ men 
had become dissatisfied with the old gods of Greece and 
Rome, and the more spiritual of them were looking for 
some religion which would give them the peace and 
certainty which the old religions had failed to give. Some 
men turned to the philosophy of the Greeks, others turned 
to the religions of the near Bast, the cult of the “ Great 
Mother ” from Asia Minor, the cult of Isis from Egypt, 
and later to the religion with which Christianity had to 
fight hardest, the religion of the Persian Sun God, Mithras. 

At first Christianity made little headway. If it had 
been content to be simply one among the many religions 
of the Roman world no one would have objected to it ; 
but it claimed to be the one and only religion. It declared 
all other religions to be false, and claimed absolute loyalty 
from its adherents. Its message of the kindly Fatherhood 
of God and of approach to Him through Jesus Christ, of 
the forgiveness of sins and the hope of eternal life appealed 
to the lowly and oppressed, but only gradually did it gain 
influence with the wealthy and high born. But at length 
it conquered. Shortly after 800 the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great declared it the official religion of the 
RDman Empire. 

But as Christianity became more influential and wide- 
spread it was bound to lose something of its original 
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fimplicity and purity. In the days of its early struggles 
and persecutions it was a dangerous thing to be a Christian, 
and men had to believe very firmly in its teachings before 
they would be willing to run the necessary risks. But as 
the religion spread it began to include men who understood 
little of its spiritual beauty and divine message. When 
it became the official religion of 
Rome this tendency became still 
more marked. Its contact with the 
acute inquiring philosophy of Greece, 
with the legal mind of the Roman, 
all tended to alter its original charac- 
ter. So in the fourth century after 
Christ, instead of the little body of 
men and women, thrilled with the 
light of a great new revelation and 
leading lives of close personal com- 
munion with God, we find the great 
organization of the Catholic Church, 
with the Pope (the original Bishop 

1 If When Christianity was 
of xvome) at its neacl. Its grades of adopted as the official 

religion of the Roman 
Empire, its monogram 
was shown on the coins. 



Above is a com with a 
portrait of the Emperor 
on one side, and on the 
other a figure holding the 
*' Idbarum,** a standard 
hearing the Christian 
monogram. 


archbishops, bishops and priests, 
with an elaborate and imposing 
ritual, vast churches, and a carefully 
worked out system of belief. The 
leaders of the Church had become 
great officers of state. Especially 
was this so in Rome itself. For as 
we shall see in our next chapter the 
Roman Empire was falling to pieces, and in order to be able 
to defend it better against the enemies who were assailing 
it, the capital of the Empire had been moved in 330 to Con- 
stantinople, far in the East. Thus the Bishop of Rome, 
whom we shall know as the Pope, became of great import- 
ance in Italy and was able to gain that power which he was 
to wield so vigorously through the centuries which follow. 
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You must not think that this change in the character 
of the Christian Church was necessarily a bad thing. 
Perhaps it was necessary if Christianity was to become a 
world religion and to accomplish its mission in the con- 
version and civilization of 
the great barbarian peoples 
who were pushing in the 
boundaries of the Roman 
Empire. Perhaps it was only 
by this elaborate organiza- 
tion that it could have main- 
tained itself in the chaos 
which followed Rome’s fall. 

As it was, it did maintain 
itself, and so became as it 
were a bridge between the 
Ancient and Medieval Worlds, 
preserving much that the 
Ancient World had gained 
aud which might otherwise 

have been lost, for the use of , , . 

early Pope, hrom tf 

those who came alter. century MS. 





Roman soldier^ with their prisoners. From a column which once 
itood in Constantinople. 


CHAPTER XrV 

HOW THE BARBARIANS OVERTHREW THE EMPIRE 
OF ROME 

W E have paused for a moment to see the growth 
of the new religion which was to dominate 
European civilization for many centuries, and we have 
seen that it had by the fourth century after Christ 
become a highly organized body capable of holding its 
own against the deluge which in this century began to 
overwhehn civilized Europe. For between 300-400 a.d. 
events were happening which were to bring the magnifi- 
cent structure of the Roman Empire to an end. 

Why did the Roman Empire fall ? Historians disagree 
very much as to wliat the causes were. The prevalence 
of slavery, bad finance, immorality among the Roman 
people, all these have been named as reasons. Perhaps 
the most important factor, however, was a decay of that 
sense of responsibility among the ruling class which had 
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been one of the things which had brought about Rome’s 
rise to greatness, a decay due to the greed and desire 
for luxury which has always been one of the dangers 
which assail a people with vast possessions. Moreover, to 
defend a great empire like that of Rome, good military 
organization was essential, and the military organization 
of Rome had been growing worse and worse ; as a result 
of the fall of the birth rate a large number of barbarians 
had been enrolled to keep the Roman armies up to 
strength. 

The fall of Rome was a gradual process. Signs of decay 
were visible long before the final collapse came. All sorts 
of attempts had been made to hold the Empire together, 
of which the most important was the splitting of the 
Em2)ire into two parts in 864, an eastern part, with its 
centre at Constantinople, and a western part, with its 
capital at Milan, later at Ravenna, each ruled by a separate 
Emperor. 

Outside the boundaries of the Roman Empire were 
numerous barbarian tribes. The ones which most concern 
us were the East and West Goths to the north of the Black 
Sea, the Vandals, Lombards and Franks in Germany, 
the Jutes and Saxons in and on the borders of Denmark. 
We must not imagine these peoples as entirely uncouth 
and savage. Some of them had developed a very valuable 
type of civilization of their own and many of them had 
come in contact with and appreciated the civilization of 
Rome. The East and West Goths had been converted 
to Christianity, though to that type known as Arianism, 
which the Catholic regarded as heretical and hated even 
more than paganism. 

These barbarian tribes might have remained quietly in 
their original homes but for the fact that a great westward 
movement started in Asia. You will remember that the 
First Emperor of China built the Great Wall to keep out 
the inroads of the Huns. These Iluns were a ''ollection 
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of fierce nomadic tribes, living in Central Asia. They 
were squat, ugly men, living almost entirely on horseback, 
cooking their meat merely by placing it between their 
thighs and the bodies of their horses, without any settled 
government or the arts of civilization. About this time, 
owing to the expansion of the Chinese Empire under the 
House of Han, a section of them began to move westward, 
carrying murder and destruction in their train and forcing 
the barbarians outside towards the bulwarks of the 
Roman Empire, now growing too weak to resist the 
pressure. 

The West Gk>ths were the first to enter the Roman 
Empire. Pressed on by the Huns, they left their Black 
Sea home and craved the protection of Rome. Allowed 
to cross the Danube, they were so badly treated by the 
Romans that they marched on the capital Constantinople 
and, though they did not take the city, they defeated a 
Roman army at Adrianople in 378. After a sojourn 
in Greece they moved to the shores of the Adriatic Sea 
and thence, entering Italy under their leader Alaric in 
410, they took and sacked the city of Rome itself. But 
they did not remain in Italy. The year 414 saw them 
enter Spain and at length a West Gothic kingdom was 
formed, extending from the river Loire in France to the 
•outh of Spain. 

Meanwhile the Vandals had been moving from their 
home in Germany, across France and Spain, until in 429 
they established a kingdom in North Africa, from 
whence they harried the Mediterranean in their pirate 
ships. Under their leader Genseric Rome was again 
sacked by them in 455, 

Early in the 5th century the Franks moved westward 
and occupied Northern France, and in 449 began the 
raids of the Jutes and Saxons on the old Roman province 
of Britain, which had been abandoned by the Roman 
legions in their desire to save Rome itself in 409. 
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In Italy itself there was chaos ; the German generals 
who were in command of the Roman armies there (if they 
can be called Roman any longer, so greatly had they 
been recruited from barbarians) did much as they wished 
with the Emperors ruling in the West. The culminating 
point was reached when the last Western Emperor was 
deposed by a German General, Odoacer, in 478. Odoacer 
did not keep his power long. Encouraged by the 
Emperors at Constantinople, another barbarian tribe, the 
East Goths, entered Italy and under their King Theodoric 
established the most hopeful of these early barbarian 
kingdoms. Nominally under the rule of the Emperor 
at Constantinople, Theodoric established peace and good 
government in Italy. He had spent ten years at the 
court of the Eastern Emperor and had imbibed some of 
the ideas of Roman culture and rule. For sixty years 
this East Gothic kingdom endured. Then came a Roman 
revival at Constantinople under a strong Emperor, 
Justinian, who tried once more to win back the Empire of 
the West. The Vandal kingdom in Africa was destroyed, 
and after a long war Italy was won back. But the revival 
was short lived. On the death of Justinian in 665 Italy 
was again invaded, this time by the Lombards, a people 
much less civilized than the East Goths had been, who 
were able to conquer a great part of the Italian peninsula. 

The most important of the barbarian kingdoms and the 
one whose influence on European development was most 
marked we have as yet only mentioned in passing. The 
Franks, we have noticed, moved westward into Northern 
France in the early part of the 5th century, while still 
maintaining their hold on their original home in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine. Their early history is one 
of murder and feud, but all the time they continued to 
develop and extend the Frankish dominions both in 
France and Germany. One event in their early history 
is of great importance. In 496 one of their kings, Clovis, 
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was converted to Christianity, not to that heretical type 
called Arianism, which had been the religion of the Gk)ths 
and had made it impossible for the splendid kingdom of 
Theodoric to work with the Papacy, but to the Catholic 
type. Thus the Franks became the natural allies of the 
Papacy, with results very important to both of them. 

This chapter is perhaps overloaded with detail. It 
appears to be merely the record of one barbarian invasion 
after another. But only by a record such as this is it 
possible to realise the chaos which engulfed Europe from 
the 4th century onwards. The worst danger was averted 
by the stopping of the westward march of the Huns by 
a mixed Roman and barbarian army at Chalons in 451, 
and the return of the Huns to their Eastern home. The 
Eastern Roman Empire held out for another eiglvt hundred 
years with its centre at Constantinople until it was finally 
overthrown by the Turks in 1 453. Here to a great extent 
the old Roman culture continued ; here the writings of 
the old classical authors both in Greek and Latin were 
preserved ; and it was from Constantinople that Western 
Europe, when the period of chaos was over, received the 
legacy of the Ancient World. How this happened we 
shall see later. But at this time in the greater part of 
Europe the ordered government and peace which Rome 
had given was no more. Historians sometimes call this 
period the “ Dark Ages,” and in many ways it is a period 
of darkness and violence and disorder. The only light 
was that of the Catholic Church, which amid the chaos 
still kept alive some of the civilization which Rome 
had bequeathed. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE RISE AND SPREAD OF THE RELIGION STARTED BY 
AN ARABIAN CAMEL DRIVER 

W HII.E Europe was still in a chaotic state after 
the collapse of the Roman Empire a new 
religion, which was to influence profoundly both the 
religious and political history of the world, arose in 
Arabia. 

The Arabs up to this time had been of no great im- 
portance. They consisted of many fierce tribes with few 
of the arts of civilization, cruel and war-like, and wor- 
shipping many gods. But at the beginning of the 7th 
century there lived in Mecca a camel driver named 
Mohammed, who claimed to have received a revelation 
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from heaven bidding him start a new religion. Mohammed 
knew something of both the religion of the Jews and of 
Christianity, and he acknowledged Abraham, Moses and 
('lirist as great prophets of God. But he proclaimed 
himself to be the last and greatest of the prophets. The 
religion he taught was very simple. It is summed up in 
the Mohammedan creed : “ There is no God but God and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” He would have no priesthood 
or sacrament, no altar or image of any kind. He laid 
down certain rules of life for his followers, prayer so many 
times a day, honourable dealing between man and man, 
care of the weak, and complete submission to the will of 
God. The religion is often called Islam, which means 
” submission to God,” and a Mohammedan is usually 
a fatalist, believing that everything happens because 
Allah (God) wills it so. 

The people of Mecca would not receive Mohammed’s 
teaching, and in 622 he had to flee from Mecca to the 
neighbouring town of Medina. This flight is known as the 
Hegira, and is regarded by Mohammedans in much the 
same way as is Easter Day by the Christian Church. 
Eight years later he returned with an army for the 
conquest of the city which had rejected him. 

The attack on Mecca was the beginning of the spread 
of the Mohammedan religion. Islam, unlike Christianity, 
has always been a great flghting creed. It has gained its 
converts not so much by persuasion as by the sword. 
To die in battle for his religion is to the Mohammedan 
a sure passport to Paradise. Under Mohammed’s suc- 
cessors the victorious Mohammedan armies conquered 
in all directions. Northwards they captured Syria and 
even attacked Constantinople, though the city held out 
against them for many centuries ; westward they spread 
through Egypt and Northern Africa, eastward through 
Persia to India. Let us look in greater detail at these 
conquests. 
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You will remember that the Roman Emperor Justinian 
had won back the whole of northern Africa by his over- 
throw of the Vandals. The Roman dominions in Africa 
were, however, very weak and proved no match for the 
religious fighting enthusiasm of the Mohammedan armies. 
The north of Africa was easily conquered, and shortly 
after 700 the Mohammedan forces crossed into Spain. 
After a few years the kingdom of the West Goths, which 
had been established there, fell, and the Pyrenees were 
crossed. It seemed as if Mohammedanism might conquer 
Europe. But at Tours, in northern France, in 782 the 
Mohammedan armies were met by the Franks under 
Charles the Hammer, and were defeated. They were 
obliged to retreat to Spain, where they formed an im- 
portant kingdom, which lasted throughout a great part 
of the Middle Ages. 

In the East the conquest of Persia by the Arabs was 
an easy task, and just about the time when the westward 
movement was entering Spain, the eastward one was on 
the borders of India. Since the days of King Asoka 
India had been ruled by various dynasties. It had been 
invaded, and the northern part of it conquered by the 
Huns in the 6th century. But the Hindus had managed 
to expel the invaders, and from 606 to 648 a strong 
northern kingdom had been established under King 
Harsha. On his death, however, disorder once more 
fell on northern India, and in 711 an Arab leader 
was able to conquer a small part of it round the mouth 
of the Indus. This kingdom, however, did not last 
long, and it was not until the year 1000 that the real 
Mohammedan conquest of India began. By that time 
the religion of Islam had become widespread. It had 
been adopted by a people called the Turks, and it was 
by the Turks of Afghanistan that the Mohammedan con- 
quest of India was accomplished. It would be too long 
a task to trace the chequered history of India from this 
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time onwards. But one must remember that the intro- 
duction of the Mohammedan religion into India has had 
a profound influence, and its effects are felt even to the 
present day. 

It was a vast area that the religion of Islam had con- 
quered, and on the whole the influence of Islam on the 
spread of civilization has been beneficial. The Mohamme- 
dans were not destroyers, nor were they always intolerant 



The Court of the Lions %n the Alhambra^ Granada, 

of the beliefs of the people they conquered. Sometimes 
choice was given to the conquered of submission to the 
religion of Islam or death, but, especially in their later 
history, Mohammedanism existed side by side with the 
religion of the conquered. In the arts of civilization, for 
which to a great extent they were indebted to the Greeks, 
they were in many ways far in advance of the barbarians 
of western Europe. They excelled particularly in mathe- 
matics and medicine. The figures you use in doing an 
arithmetical sum were borrowed from the Arabs. Much 
of the medical practice of the Middle Ages was learnt 
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from them. Throughout the Moslem world universities 
were established for the encouragement of learning, to 
which Christians sometimes went to learn from the 
Mohammedan professors the knowledge which the 
Christian countries of Europe could not teach. Moham- 
med had forbidden the making of the image of any 
living thing, for to do so, he considered, was idolatry. 
So there was no artistic development among the Moham- 
medans such as was found in Egypt and Greece. But 
mosques and palaces of great architectural beauty were 
built. They lacked the severity and purity which was 
characteristic of the buildings of Greece. They were 
extremely ornate and loaded with detail, but they were 
often very graceful, and some of the best buildings, such as 
the Alhambra at Granada in Spain, imposing and magnifi- 
cent. In patterned mosaics, woven carpets and stained 
glass the Mohammedan peoples produced much which 
was of artistic value. They excelled, too, in poetry and 
story-telling ; the collection of tales known as the 
•‘Arabian Nights,” which contains such well-known stories 
as that of Sinbad the Sailor, is the best known of these 
works. 




San Sophia, at Constantinople, origtnaUy a greeU Christian church. 
It is shown here without the minarets » which were added by the Turks 
after their capture of the city. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN POPES AND EMPERORS 



development of the Church and the development of 
the most important of the barbarian kingdoms, that of 
the Franks. 

As we have seen, the early history of the Franks 
was full of confusion and bloodshed. But though 
many barbarous acts were done, there was a steady 
growth of the Frankish kingdom until it included 
the whole of modem France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland, besides much of Germany. The Frankish 
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kings, however, were, after the time of Clovis, weak, 
and gradually the real power fell into the hands of the 
king’s advisers, who were called Mayors of the Palace. 
These Mayors of the Palace became so powerful that at 
length one of them, Pepin, who had been able to help 
the Papacy in its struggle with the Lombards, a bar- 
barian race, who, as we saw, had invaded Italy after the 
overthrow of the East Gothic kingdom, persuaded the 
Pope to declare “ that he who had the power should also 
have the Crown.” The reigning king was put away in a 
monastery and Pepin became King of the Franks. 

His son, Charlemagne, was not only the greatest king 
of the Franks, but the greatest figure of this age of 
European history. Not only did he extend the Frankish 
dominions in all directions, but his reign is an oasis of 
order in this chaotic age. Throughout his dominions he 
established good government, he endowed monasteries, 
and encouraged learning and education and church build- 
ing. He was also, like his father Pepin, able to give 
help and protection to the Papacy in Italy. This help 
had important results. 

To understand this result we must pause for a moment 
to consider one of the fundamental ideas of men in the 
early Middle Ages. The early Christian had been so 
impressed by the magnificence of the Roman Empire, 
which he realized was the only protection against bar- 
barism and chaos, that he was firmly convinced that it 
must have been ordained by God. Not only that, but 
he believed that it was eternal and that when it ended 
the world would end too. As the Church grew in power 
by the side of the Empire the theory developed that God 
had ordained two viceroys on earth, one the Pope, the 
ruler of the Church, who was (Jod’s representative to 
look after the souls of men, the other the Emperor, whose 
duty it was to have charge of the bodies of men and 
protect the Church by his power. All mankind must be 
D 
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subject to these two. At first Pope and Emperor were 
considered equal, both being representatives of God on 
earth, each with a special task to carry out ; later, as we 
shall see, they began to quarrel about their relative 
positions. 

It was obvious, however, that though the Roman 
Empire may not have ended — the medieval mind 
never acknowledged that it had — nevertheless, in the 
West the title of Emperor had lapsed. Who should 
take up this title ? There was only one obvious man, the 
magnificent Frankish king, who had done so much to 
bring order to Western Europe and protection to the 
Church. Therefore on Christmas Day, 800, in the great 
Church of St. Peter at Rome, the Pope placed the crown 
of the Caesars on the brow of Charlemagne, while the 
people shouted, “To Charles Augustus, crowned by God, 
the great and peace-giving Emperor, be life and victory.** 
We know now that this was hardly even a revival of the 
Roman Empire, for the Holy Roman Empire, as it was 
called, was very different from the Roman Empire of 
classical times, but to the medieval man Charlemagne 
was indeed the direct successor of Augustus Caesar. 

Shortly after the death of Charlemagne his empire was, 
by the Treaty of Verdun of 843, split up into three parts. 
One part corresponded approximately to modern France, 
another to Germany, while the third included part of 
Italy and a wide corridor of lands stretching from the 
Alps to the North Sea. It was a period of universal dis- 
order, for after the strong hand of Charlemagne was 
removed Europe again fell back into chaos. The title 
of Emperor again lapsed and when it was revived once 
more it was given, in 962, to the king of the German 
part of the dominions of Charlemagne. 

The possession of the title did not bring any benefit to 
the German kings. Indeed, the case was just the opposite, 
for its possession led them into one of the great struggles 
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of the Middle Ages, the feud between Pope and Emperor, 
which led to the German kings neglecting their own 
dominions, so that while in France and England the 
kings were able gradually to subdue their powerful 
nobles and make their realms into strong national states, 
the German nobles became so powerful that Germany 
was split up into 
numerous small 
states and did not 
become united un- 
til the middle of the 
last century. The 
story of this strug- 
gle we must now 
tell briefly. 

In the disorder 
which followed the 
death of Charle- 
magne, the Papacy 
and the Church 
suffered as much as 
the rest of Europe. 

The condition of 
both was at a low Prankish monarch, irom a 

ebb. All good men century MS. 

felt that reformation was necessary. The reform move- 
ment started at the Abbey of Cluny in France, and 
the main idea of the reformers was that the power 
of the Church should be increased and that, not only 
should it be free from the interference of king and 
emperor, but that it should itself control them. These 
ideas became part of the policy of the Papacy with the 
accession of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII, in 1075 . 
The theory was different from that which had been held 
at the time of Charlemagne, when both Pope and Em- 
peror had been regarded as the equal representatives of 
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God on earth, and it naturally led to a struggle between 
them. The practical point at first was who should appoint 
bishops. The Pope maintained that, since bishops looked 

after the souls of men, they 
should be appointed by the 
Pope ; but the Emperor, truly 
enough, said that not only were 
they responsible for this duty, 
but they were also great barons, 
controlling vast lands, and that 
he could not permit the ap- 
pointment of his bkrons by 
someone outside his kingdom. 
Even when this difficulty was 
at length settled the struggle 
went on. The fact was that the 
Papacy would be content with 
nothing less than complete su- 
premacy over Western Europe. 
The Kings of France and Eng- 
land, as well as the Emperor, 
put up a strong resistance to 
Papal claims and both were able 
to prevent the Papacy from 
becoming too powerful in their 
own realms. The Empire, on 
the other hand, was unable to 
hold its own. In spite of the 
resistance of such heroic figures 
as the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa (1152-1190), who so 
impressed the minds of medieval 
Europe that, according to legend, he still sleeps, sur- 
rounded by his knights, in a cavern of the Untersberg, 
waiting to appear in the last great battle of Armageddon, 
the Papal power vastly increased. The power of the 
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Empire decayed, and in the course of the struggle it was 
for all practical purposes destroyed, and, though in name 
the Empire continued to exist until 1806, its 
became less and less. 

At the time of Innocent III (1198-1216), perhaps the 
greatest of the medieval Popes, ^ the control claimed by 
the Papacy, not only in the sphere of religion but in 
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the sphere of politics as well, was immense. The Pope 
claimed to be supreme ruler of the world, under whose 
beneficent sway the nations should live in peace and 
friendship, supreme judge of Christendom, whose law 
was above any earthly law; he even claimed to have 
the right in virtue of his divine office of mAViny and 
unmaking kings. 
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From one point of view the ideal of the Papacy was a 
magnificent one. The Pope claimed to be the repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth, and in claiming supreme 
power for the Papacy he was theoretically claiming that 
Christ should rule the world. Undoubtedly the best of 
the Popes felt they had a real and important mission to 
fulfil, but often the means they employed in carrying 
out this mission were not easily defensible, and the 
success of the Papal claims would not have proved as 
happy in practice as it might appear in theory. 

After 1800 the power of the Papacy began to de- 
cline. In the struggle with the Empire it had had to- 
call in the Kings of France to its help, and shortly after 
1800 it was so much under the control of France that the 
then reigning Pope was forced to leave Rome and reside 
under French control at Avignon. This period, known as 
the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, lasted seventy 
years. 

When at length the Papacy again returned to Rome 
its troubles were not at an end, for a split occurred 
and for some time there were as many as three Popes, 
all claiming to be the true successors of St. Peter. All 
this brought discredit on the Papacy and helped to 
prepare the way for the Reformation. 

But we have, in the interests of clearness, pushed very 
far ahead in time. Let us now return and try to discover 
something more of the character of this period we call 
the Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HOW EUROPE WAS GOVERNED IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

W HEN Charlemagne died Europe again fell back 
into chaos. Life and government were both very 
uncertain. Much that had been gained by the people of 
the Ancient World had been lost. Learning and culture 
were all but absent, roads had fallen into disrepair, 
money, which is only found where there is trade and 
stable government, was little used. This situation was 
made worse by the inroads of warlike people from the south 
and east and north. The Mohammedans had established 
themselves in Spain and about 850 they attacked Sicily 
and Southern Italy and gained a foothold there. From 
the east came continuous invasions of the fierce Slavs 
and Hungarians. From the north came the dragon ships 
of the Norsemen. 
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These last were an interesting people. Some lived in 
Denmark, but most had their homes in Norway. Norway 
is a hard, mountainous coimtry with a deeply indented 
sea coast, somewhat like Greece. Harvests were scanty, 
and there was always a danger of their failing and the 
people star\ ing. Had Europe been civilized, the Norse- 
men, like the Greeks, might have taken to the sea as 
traders ; but with the collapse of the Roman Empire 
trade had all but ceased. As it was, they took to the sea 
as pirates and attacked lands more fertile than their 
own. They were a hardy, adventurous race, and bands 
of them reached lands far from their original home. 
Sometimes their expeditions were mere raids from which 
they returned home with their plunder, others were ex- 
peditions of conquest. Some of them settled in England 
under the name of Danes. Another group of them cap- 
tured Norm And V from the King of France, where they 
inter-married with the inhabitants and are known to 
history as the Normans, who under William the Con- 
queror wrested England from her Saxon kings. Some 
colonized Iceland, others penetrated as far as Southern 
Italy and settled there and became the allies of the 
Papacy against the Emperors. Some of them even 
reached the coasts of North America. They were a terror 
to Europe, burning and plundering, so that one of the 
most oft-heard prayers was, From the fury of the 
Northmen, good Lord deliver us.” 

If there had been organized government under a strong 
king in any of the European countries it might have been 
possible to resist these continuous attacks, but a strong 
king and organized government there were not. The only 
hope for the desperate people was to put themselves under 
the protection of the nearest strong baron, handing over 
their lands to him in return for his help against the 
invaders. Charlemagne had organized his dominions by 
placing the different parts of it under the rule of Counts, 
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While he lived he took care that these Counts did not 
become too powerful, but on his death the disorders of the 
time enabled them to gain a greater and greater independ- 
ence of the monarch at the head. So though theoretically 
Europe was ruled by a universal Emperor and a universal 
Pope, actually it was split up into numerous small 
baronies, counties or dukedoms, paying perhaps a nominal 
allegiance to king or Emperor, but in fact independent. 
This system is called Feudalism, and it arose as the result 
of the disorderly state of Europe at this time. 

Gradually a feudal theory of government was evolved. 
The king was supposed to hold all the land of a country 
from God. He let out this land to his great barons in 
return for a certain amount of military service in his 
wars. Nominally each baron had to provide so many 
armed men for forty days each year, the number varying 
according to the amount of land he held. But since a 
great baron did not wish to keep all the armed men he had 
to provide in his own castle, he used to sublet his land to 
lesser barons, who had to provide the armed men necessary 
to the great baron when the king called for his services. 
But it was just as likely that a great baron, instead of 
providing the king with soldiers, would use them to defend 
his own power against the king. Many of the barons were 
more powerful than the king, and it was a long time before 
the king was strong enough to control all his noble 
subjects. 

The baron lived in a castle, at first of wood, but later 
of stone, strongly fortified to resist attack, with moat 
and great walls and towers. His chief occupation was 
fighting. He did not care much against whom he fought. 
True, he resisted the attacks of the Norsemen or the 
Slavs, but he was just as ready to lead an expedition 
against a neighbouring baron or against the king whose 
vassal he was supposed to be. In the early Middle Ages 
his life was very rude. Castles were more like bams than 
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dwelling-houses, and the food he ate was rough. It was 
not until Europe became more settled and trade began 
to revive, very largely owing to the contact with the East 
brought about by the Crusades, that the life of the baron 
became more civilized and he began to desire more beauti- 
ful clothes, more appetising food and a more comfortable 
house to live in. 

Fighting will not, however, provide the wherewithal to 
fill a man’s stomach, and even in the midst of disorder some 
one must provide food. The work of producing food was 
carried out by the peasant. His existence was a wretched 
one. He was usually little better than a slave. He lived 
in a rude hut, with perhaps one unglazed window and no 
chimney. Nowadays our food and other necessary things 
of life come from all over the world. But in the 
early Middle Ages, when there was little money and 
practically no means of transport, each village, or manor 
as it was called, had to grow and make everything for 
itself, and, except for iron for ploughs and implements 
and salt for preserving food, each village was self-sufficing. 
Since there was little money, rent for land or payment for 
food was almost unknown. The lord of the manor used 
to let out so much land to the peasant in return for the 
peasant’s doing the actual work required to cultivate the 
land of his lord. As the baron paid rent in military 
service for his land, so the peasant paid work for his. 

It is difficult for us to picture nowadays this state of 
affairs. Though it is typical of a great part of it, it did 
not last during the whole of the Middle Ages. Gradually 
strong kings, especially in France and England, ^were 
able to bring their barons more and more under their 
control and to make their power felt throughout their 
dominions. Gradually, as money became more common, 
owing to the growth of trade and the rise of towns, the 
kings were able to introduce the system whereby the barons 
paid money instead of providing soldiers in return for their 
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lands. With this money they were able to carry on the 
work of government more efficiently, and to hire soldiers 
to fight for them, instead of having to rely on the soldiers 
of their barons, who had been just as likely to fight 
against them as for them. As money became more 
common the practice of the peasant’s giving work in 
return for his land died out. He began to pay a money 



There a/re many ItUle pictures tn manuscripts written and painted 
by the monhs in the early Middle Ages which show the life of the 
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rent instead, which his lord used to hire labourers to 
cultivate his own lands. 

Feudalism was a natural type of government for the 
chaotic period in which the Modern World was bom. But 
as kings became more powerful, as trade spread and 
towns sprang up, another type of government began to 
take its place. We call this new type of government 
“ the National State,” but the story of its growth in 
Europe must be left to a later chapter. Throughout this 
feudal period the most important civilizing influence was 
the Church. It is our task now to try to describe what 
the Medieval Church was like. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND ITS 
WIDESPREAD INFLUENCE 

r !* is impossible to understand the Middle Ages without 
appreciating the character of the Medieval Church, 
We must first of all realize that everyone accepted 
as undeniably true the beliefs which the Church taught. 
It was the Age of Faith. To the medieval man this 
world was merely an anteroom to the more important life 
which lay beyond, for which it was the duty of man to 
prepare himself. In order to help him in his task it was 
believed that Christ had founded His Church, giving to her 
the keys of Heaven and Hell, the power of sustaining the 
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ipiritual life of man by means of her sacraments, of 
absolving him from his sins and of preparing him for the 
life to ocsne. 

The Cliurch was highly organized to carry out her 
divine mission. At the head was the Pope, the repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth ; under him were grade below 
grade of archbishops, bishops and priests, all wielding a 
supernatural power and controlling every aspect of man’s 
life. To the medieval man. Heaven and Hell, saints and 
angels, God and the Devil were very real and very near. 
He never doubted their existence for a moment. Since 
outside the Church there was no salvation and only a fiery 
Hell awaited the unbeliever, the Church exercised a tre- 
mendous power. 

You must not imagine the Medieval Church as cruel 
and grasping, intent on keeping men ignorant for her 
own ends. The Church believed absolutely in the faith 
she taught. She believed that she had a real divine 
mission for the salvation of men. Unless you realize 
this important fact, and that her claims were almost 
imiversally accepted, you cannot understand either the 
Medieval Church or the mind of the medieval man. 

The Church claimed not only to be able to declare the 
truth in matters of religion, but in everything else as well. 
If the Church said that the sim went round the earth, 
then it was true, and it was wrong to doubt it. The age 
was very uncritical. It accepted as true all sorts of things 
which we now know to be false. Nowadays; if we want 
to test the truth of, let us say, a scientific fact, we experi- 
ment. That had been the method of the Greeks, but for 
the time the methods of the Greeks bad been forgotten. 
In the Middle Ages everything was settled, whether it be a 
question of science or history or religion, not by appeal to 
experiment, but by appeal to authority, the authority of 
the Church. To read a medieval scientific book is to 
feel as if one were reading a fairy story or one of the tales 
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from the “Arabian Nights.” In any case to know about 
this world was not considered by the medieval man to be 
very important, since it was the other world which really 
mattered. 

This essential “ other worldliness ” of the Middle Ages 
led to great importance being attached to the religious 
life. In order to escape from the world and to save their 
souls, men went into monasteries. The first order of 
monks in the West had been started by St. Benedict 
(480-543) ; though they had been very common in the 
East much earlier. To escape from the world in order to 
skve one’s soul may seem to some a selfish ideal, but one 
must not forget that Europe in the early Middle Ages was 
a disorderly place. It was full of fighting and murder 
and violence. The monasteries were the only oases of 
settled orderly life. They undoubtedly carried out a 
very necessary task. The monks were the chief mission- 
aries of Christianity. They brought its softening and 
civilizing influences into the midst of barbarism, and not 
only did they teach the uncivilized barbarians a more 
beautiful religion, they also reclaimed and cultivated the 
land, they preserved what little learning had survived the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, they cared for the poor 
and nursed the sick. Much of the work that is now done 
by government officials and schoolmasters and doctors 
was done by the monks. 

The overpowering influence of the Church is clearly 
seen in medieval art. If you look for the sculpture of the 
Middle Ages you will find it in the saints and kings which 
decorated the churches and cathedrals, or in the wood 
carving of rood screens and choir stalls. If you look for 
its painting you will find it in the beautifully written 
mass books and gospels which were used in the services 
of the Church. Each page is a thing of delight, perhaps 
with a great initial letter, decorated with pictures in gold 
and colours at the beginning of a chapter, and with a 
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brightly illuminated border of flowers and scrolls and 
animals surroimding it. If you look for its architecture, 
you will find it in the great ecclesiastical buildings, 
cathedrals and churches and monasteries, with their spires 
and pointed arches stretching upward as if in prayer ; 


with their delicate 
pillars and elabor- 
ate carving and 
windows filled 
with stained glass 
which glows like 
many coloured 
jewels. Amid it 
all you will find a 
strange fanciful- 
ncss. On the seat 
of a choir stall a 
craftsman would 
carve a boy steal- 
ing apples, on the 
capital of a pillar 
a strange monster 
or fantastic 
human face. The 



pious monk would Monks singtng in a choir. From a MS, 
draw quaint ani- Henry VTs Psalter, evidently written 

, ^ . and painted for King Henry VI when he was 

nials running ^ frequently represented in it, 

along the bottom 

of the page in the Book of Hours he was writing. All 
of which things show that, though he may have 
thought much of the other world, the medieval man 
was a very human person after all. All drama, too, was 
Church drama. At first, owing to the corruption of the 
Roman theatre, the Church had forbidden every kind of 
play. But drama is a natural activity to mankind, and 
the Church eventually found that she could teach the 
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Christian truths to men who could neither read nor write 
much more easily by means of plays than by any other 
method. So the practice of performing religious plays or 
‘‘ mysteries ” began, first of all by the clergy in the church, 
but later by the members of the guilds of the towns out- 
side of the church building. 



Salisbury Cathedral, built in the i^th century. 


The story of the Medieval Church would not be com- 
plete without mention of the friars. The first order of 
friars was founded about 1200 by St. Francis of Assisi. 
St. Francis, the son of an Italian merchant, received a 
divine eall to give up all the comforts of life in order to 
devote himself to helping his fellow men. He collected a 
small body of followers, which eventually grew into the 
great Franciscan order. He himself is one of the most 
duirming characters in medieval history. He was always 
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gay, making jolly songs in praise of God’s creatures. 
Numerous stories are told of his love of natural things, 
of how wild animals grew tame in his presence or of how 
h e preached to the birds the love of Christ. Unlike the 
monks, the friars did not leave the world. They remained 
within it, spending their lives in preaching to the people 
and in relieving the needy and sick. Like the monks, they 
exercised a very beneficial influence at first, but, like 
too many of the monks, they later became greedy and 
corrupt, and medieval stories and poems are full of skits 
on their vices and worldliness. 

It is easy to condemn many of the practices of the 
Medieval Church, it is easy to laugh at the credulity of 
the medieval mind, but you must remember that the 
barbarians who swept into the Roman Empire were far 
lower in civilization than the Greeks and Romans. They 
had to go through a long process of development before 
they reached again the heights attained by the civilization 
which they had destroyed. In this process the Church 
played an important part. It was the most important 
civilizing influence of the age, and under its protection 
not only was Europe prepared for a fuller and more 
civilized life, but in its teaching and arts it added much 
of value to the sum total of Man’s achievement. 



i fight between Saracens and Crusaders, from a window painted tn 
the 12th century. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE BATTLE FOB THE SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST AND ITS 
RESULTS 

T he medieval man loved adventure and fighting; 

he also beheved in the reality of another world, 
his position in which depended on his deeds in this. 
If you realize these two facts you will understand 
the motives which brought about the Crusades, those 
attempts by Christendom to win back the sepulchre of 
Christ from the control of the infidel, which are one of the 
most interesting manifestations of the spirit of the Middle 
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Ages. We might think now that the religion of the 
average medieval man was crude. He believed in a 
physical Hell in which the wicked would be tortured 
everlastingly ; he believed, too, that he could escape that 
Hell, the terror of which always hung over him, by physical 
means such as pilgrimages, penances or giving money to 
build churches and monasteries. How could he escape it 
better than by fighting for the very soil on which Christ 
walked on earth, and what greater adventure could there 
be than this expedition into the unknown East ? 

Jerusalem had been captured by the Arabs in the early 
days of the Mohammedan conquests. But they had not 
interfered with the Christian pilgrims who came to gain 
forgiveness for their sins at the Holy Sepulchre. In the 
11th century, however, Jerusalem was captured from the 
Arabs by the fierce Seljuk Turks and a period of perse- 
cution of the Christians followed. Pilgrims came back 
from the Holy Land with horrible tales of the cruelty of 
the new rulers of Jerusalem. So in 1095 the Pope, Urban 
II, issued a great call to Christendom to cease the wars 
between Christian king and king, Christian baron and 
baron, and turn instead to the conquest of the Holy Land. 
The Crusade was preached throughout Europe by a fiery 
pilgrim, Peter the Hermit. The response was immediate. 
Men of all countries took the vow to go to the deliverance 
of the land where Christ had lived and died. Swarms of 
men of all conditions followed Peter the Hermit across 
Europe in the direction of Palestine. They were without 
real leadership and thousands perished on the journey. 
In 1096 a properly organized Crusade went by way of 
Constantinople, captured Jerusalem and carved out a 
Christian state in Palestine. Special religious orders were 
provided to protect pilgrims and to guard the newly- won 
lands, the Knights Templars, the Knights Hospitallers 
and the Knights of Teutonic order. These knights took 
the vows of monks, but their energies were to be devoted 
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to warfare of the Cross rather than to the peaceful pursuits 
of the normal monastery. But the state was short-lived, 
and for a century and a half crusade after crusade 
attempted to win back Jerusalem again, but without 
success 

Two are of especial interest. The Third Crusade in 
1187, in which the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, the 
King of France and our own Richard I took part, though 
it failed to capture Jerusalem, was the greatest of all 
Crusades from the military point of view. The Fourth 
Crusade, which was started by the great Pope Innocent 
HI about 1200, had a strange fate. Instead of captur- 
ing Jerusalem the Crusaders attacked the city of Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the still existing Eastern 
Roman Empire and the bulwark of Christendom against 
the Mohammedan Turk in the East. The city was 
captured and for a time a feudal kingdom was formed 
by the Crusaders out of the territories of the Eastern 
Emperor. 

The Fourth Crusade illustrates what is also brought 
out by a more detailed study of the other Crusades, the 
strange mixture of religious fervour with other more 
selfish motives which influenced the Crusading kings and 
barons. The Crusades were wars fought with a high, 
though limited, ideal. Yet from the very first we find 
the Christian leaders apparently more intent on gaining 
advantages for themselves than on winning back the 
Holy Places. The leaders were jealous of each othei 
and ruined the expeditions by their rivalries. There are 
even instances of Christian leaders allying with the enemy 
against their comrades to gain some advantage for 
themselves. 

After 1200 the leaders of the European countries had 
too many problems to solve at home to have much desire to 
fight far away, and, though the Seventh, led by the saintly 
French King, Louis IX, has a certain romantic interest, 
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there are no more great Crusades such as those of the 
12th century. Let us now glance at the results of the 
Crusades on the life of Western Europe. 

Up to the time of the Crusades Western Europe had 
been working its way up from barbarism with little 



A Knight Templar and the Prior of Jerusalem seeking aid from the 
King of France, From a manuscript in the British Museum, 


influence from outside. But during the period of the 
Crusades thousands of men travelled far afield and saw 
great cities and came in contact with civilizatvws more 
advanced than their own. 

This contact was bound to result in many changes. 
The nobility was no longer content with its rude halls 
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and roughly cooked food; more luxurious dress and 
furniture and more elaborately cooked dishes began to 
appear. The building of castles in stone instead of wood, 
the introduction of catapults and other siege engines 
and the use of chain mail were all due to the lessons learnt 
from the Crusades. 

With the greater desire for luxuries came the develop- 
ment of trade, which was aided by the closer contact with 
the East which the Crusades brought about. The great 
trading cities of the Mediterranean such as Venice began 
to grow in importance ; indeed the development of town 
life throughout the whole of Europe received a great 
impetus. In order to go on a Crusade a lord needed 
something which only the towns could give him, ready 
money. The wealth of the baron was chiefly in land. 
Wealth of this kind was no use to him for the equipping 
of soldiers and the hiring of ships which going on a Crusade 
necessitated. He had, therefore, to appeal to the townsmen 
on his estate for money. The townsmen were thus put 
into an excellent position for bargaining, and as a result 
of the baron’s need they were able to free themselves 
from his control and to enter on an independent life of 
their own. 

Much more will have to be said of the medieval town 
and the growth of commerce and wealth in the next 
chapter ; for this growth of towns and wealth, and 
consequently of a new class of men, the merchants or 
middle class, different from either the baron or the 
peasant, was an important factor in the growth of the 
modem world you know. 

Lastly, we must notice that the contact brought about 
by the Crusades resulted in the broadening of the minds 
of men in Western Europe. The Crusades were a liberal 
education \ men came back from them with new ideas, 
with the result that the foundations were laid for that 
great intellectual awakening we call the Renaissanoe, 
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CHAPTER XX 

HOW TOWNS AND TRADE GREW UP IN WESTERN EUROPE 
WITH IMPORTANT RESULTS 

T owns had played an important part in the life 
of the Greek and Roman. Even before the fall 
of the Roman Empire, however, many had decreased 
in population and when the collapse came there was 
a general decline in urban hfe. Though they still 
survived in Southern France and Italy, in most parts 
of Europe the Roman towns fell into ruins and the 
majority of the people lived in the country. The great 
roads along which the trade of the Roman Empire 
had moved could only be kept up by a strong universal 
government and when that government ceased they 
fell into disrepair. As we have seen, each village became 
self-sufficing, making for itself the few necessities which 
the rude life of the time demanded. As the standard 
of living increased, however, a desire arose to exchange 
the products of one district for commodities which were 
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made by another. So gradually trade developed, and 
the growth of trade led to the growth of towns. 

The medieval town grew out of the groups of 
buildings which sprang up round the feudal castle or 
monastery. Such a place was a natural one at which to 
settle, since it offered a chance of safety in the event of 
a raid by Norse pirates or an attack by some neighbouring' 
robber baron. But as the townsmen grew more wealthy 
and prosperous the close proximity of the baron became 
irksome. Since the town lay on the lord’s estate they 
were in the same position as the peasants who culti- 
vated the lord’s land. Though they might engage in trade 
and manufacture they were still under his feudal control. 
It became, therefore, the object of each town to escape 
from this control, and to obtain a “ charter ” which would 
free it once and for all from its feudal obligations. 
We have seen how the lord’s need of money during the 
time of the Crusades helped the townsmen to break away 
from the control of their feudal superior, and, as the need 
of ready money both by king and baron increased during 
the 12th and 18th centuries, more and more towns were 
able to gain their freedom. 

The medieval town was in appearance very unlike the 
great towns of to-day. For protection against attack 
it was usually surrounded by a wall. Since the upper 
storeys of the houses jutted out and almost touched 
each other overhead, the streets were narrow and dark* 
Down the centre of the street ran a gutter into which the 
townsman flung his slops and refuse, for there were no 
drains or sanitary arrangements. The streets were ill- 
paved, and since there was no street lighting, they were 
not at all safe at night. There were no plate glass shop- 
windows ; the tradesman displayed his wares on a shutter 
let down from the main window of the house, while, since 
few could read, his trade was indicated by a painted 
ognboard such as is nowadays seen over inns* 



This wood-cut is from a German satire printed in 1494, and gives 
m good idea of a street in a medievat town. 

The hook was translated into English in 1509 as ** The Shippe of 
Fools/* The illustration is headed, ** Of Bostynge — or havynge 
confydence in fortune,” and shows the Fool, who is one of those who 

** In this vague hope theyr life doth lede 

Tyll at the lasts theyr hous home ovre theyr hede,^ 

The hand of Fate ts about to deal him a heavy blow. 
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The various trades in the towns were organized into 
guilds, each trade having its own special guild. The rules 
of these guilds were very strict. They controlled both the 
price and quality of goods, as well as the hours of work. 
Only what was considered a fair profit was allowed, the 
cost of the material used in making an article and a fair 
reward for the work in making it. The selling of a bad 
article was severely punished. In order to ensure that 
each guildsman knew his trade he had to go through 
a long period of apprenticeship and make what was known 
as a “ masterpiece ” before he was regarded as qualified 
to be a master craftsman and own a shop of his own. The 
great factories, employing numerous workmen, which are 
so common now, were unknown in the Middle Ages. 
Each man was both a manufacturer and a trader, articles 
were made and sold in the same shop. The only trade 
on a big scale was that carried out by the merchants of 
Italy and the Hanse towns, whose ships were to be found 
in every port of the known world and whose agents were 
to be found in every European country. But usually 
trade was on a small scale. No large amount of money 
was needed for a man to start a business. Every appren- 
tice could hope in time to have his own shop. The big 
gulf between Capital and Labour which is so great a 
problem in modern industry was therefore unknoAvn. 
Modern industry is carried on to a great extent with 
borrowed money. A man borrows the money he needs 
from a bank and pays “ interest ” for its use. The 
Church, however, condemned the practice of taking 
interest, which it called “ usury,” and so it was difficult 
to carry on trade on a big scale. 

Many of the towns were very powerful. In Italy they 
were like the city states of Greece and ruled over the 
country surrounding them. In northern Europe there 
was a great league of towns known as the Hanseatic 
League, powerful enough to make commercial treaties and 
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to engage in war. We must remember that modem 
nations such as England or France or Germany had not 
yet come into being. Trade was not national, but was 
carried on between one town or one group of towns and 
another. A citizen of London considered a citizen of 
Winchester almost as much a foreigner as he did a citizen 
of Antwerp or Cologne. 

The growth of town life in the Middle Ages was an 
important influence in the development of European 
civilization. Men living in the country are always much 
more backward than those living in great cities, where 
the fact that they are brought into close contact with each 
other leads to the spread of culture. The wealth of the 
towns made possible the construction of great buildings, 
the founding of universities and libraries, and the de- 
velopment of that sheltered life in which art and 
literature could flourish. We shall find that the great 
movement of the Renaissance, which we shall have to 
study shortly, was essentially a town movement and 
would have been impossible had Europe remained in that 
rural state which was characteristic of it in the early 
Middle Ages. 




Soldiers of the i^th century. 2 ' he cross-bow, or arbalest, was a 
weapon very much used by foot-soldiers until the middle of the 15M 
century. From a MS. of the reign of Edward IV, 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE AWAKENING OF THE NATIONAL SPIBIT 

I N the modern world one of the chief things which 
divides mankind is the national spirit. An English- 
man regards a Frenchman or an Italian as someone 
different from himself. He speaks a different language, 
he obeys a different government, he has different 
interests, he probably has a different form of religion. In 
the Middle Ages these differences were not so marked. 
Men were divided into social classes, lords and merchants 
and peasants, rather than into national groups. A knight 
in England felt he had a good deal more in common with 
a knight of France or Germany than he had with the 
English peasant on his estate or with the craftsman who 
lived in the town only a mile from his castle. The lands 
which are now ruled over by different European govern- 
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ments had not as yet been united under strong kings, but 
were split up into practically independent baronies, each 
ruled over by its local lord. One thing only bound 
Europe together, the fact that all men had the same form 
of religion and obeyed the orders of one universal Church. 
A man was first a Christian, then a member of some 
social grade ; only dimly did he realize himself as belonging 
to a national state. 

As the Middle Ages wore on, however, the national spirit 
began to emerge. As feudalism gave way before the 
power of the kings, as the merchants came to occupy 
a more and more important position, as the peasant gained 
greater liberty, so the divisions between classes began to 
be less acute and the differences between national states 
more extreme. Later, when the Reformation split Europe 
into hostile religious groups, these differences became even 
more strongly marked. 

Let us trace briefly the development of those nations 
in which the national spirit began to awaken in the later 
Middle Ages. The awakening is most noticeable in 
England, France and Spain. In Italy and Germany 
special conditions made this national awakening happen 
much later. 

When the Anglo-Saxons overran England they formed 
a collection of kingdoms, all independent and jealous of 
each other. Partly as a result of the Danish invasions, 
partly from other causes, these kingdoms gradually drew 
together until they were all ruled over by one king. But 
in 1066 England was conquered by the Normans from 
across the Channel, who landed under William the Con- 
queror. There were thus two groups of people in England, 
the ruling race, the Normans, and the conquered, the 
Saxons. These two peoples, Norman and Saxon, inter- 
married, and a new people resulted which was neither pure 
Norman nor pure Saxon but a mixture of both. This 
people was the English. 
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William and his successors were strong men, and they 
never allowed their feudal barons to gain the great power 
which they wielded in other European countries. The 
baronage had a good deal of power, however, and the 
English kings had for some centuries to struggle very 
hard to maintain and increase the authority of the 
Crown. Splendid work was done by Henry II, who 
did so much to substitute a national system of law for 
the feudal system in vogue, and by Edward I, who was the 
first English king to call Parliament (1295) and who added 
Wales and tried to add Scotland to his dominions. It is 
probably true to say that at the time of Edward I England 
for the first time began to realize that she was something 
distinct from the rest of the world. 

In 987 the French crown fell into the hands of Hugh 
Capet. Hugh Capet was a French count, much less 
powerful than many of the barons who were supposed to 
be his vassals. He held lands round the town of Paris on 
the Seine. He and his successors realized that, if they 
were ever to become kings in anything but name, they 
must make themselves the strongest barons in their 
kingdom. So they set out to increase the feudal lands of 
the Crown. Sometimes they did this by fighting, some- 
times by marrying a member of the royal family to the 
heiress of some great noble and so adding his lands to their 
own. Thus in time the French king became the greatest 
and most important landowner in France, and so laid the 
foundations of a strong monarchy. 

The conquest of England by William the Conqueror was 
the victory of a feudal vassal of the King of France. In 
addition to being King of England the Norman monarchs 
were also Dukes of Normandy. Further French posses- 
sions had been gained by marriage, and at the time of 
Henry II, the King of England was the most important 
vassal of the French Crown. True, the folly of King 
John had lost Normandy, but when Edward III ascended 
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the English throne England still held broad lands in South* 
ffiastem France. Not content with this Edward III put 



Tournaments between knights were a great feature of the Middle 
Ages, The above picture represents a tournament between a French 
and an English knight, and shows the umpire and witnesses. It is taken 
from an illuminated MS, of Froissart's “ Chronicles ” in the British 
Museum, 

forward a claim to the throne of France itself. His claim 
led to one of the greatest wars of the Middle Ages, the 
Hundred Years War, which lasted, with intervals, from 
1888 to 1458. 
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To understand the Hundred Years* War we must 
notice that France had been developing towards nation- 
hood in very much the same way as England. The 
struggle had a profoimd influence on both English and 
French history. It is customary in some history books 
to give a lot of space to such battles as Cre9y, Poitiers and 
Agincourt, of which you are certain to have read, but the 
real importance of the Hundred Years* War is that during 
its course the national spirit blossomed in both France 
and England. Englishmen began to realize that they 
were Englishmen, Frenchmen that they were Frenchmen. 
The really great figure in the Hundred Years* War was not 
the Black Prince or Henry V but Jeanne d’Arc, a peasant 
girl, who came in 1429 from a little village called Domr^my 
with the announcement that she had received a divine 
command to deliver France from the English. The 
fortunes of the French were very low when Jeanne came 
with her news to the Dauphin, the heir to the French 
Crown. The English occupied most of France ; indeed by 
the Treaty of Troyes the King of England had even become 
King of France. With her coming the whole situation 
changed. She put fresh courage into the hearts of the 
French. Clothed in white armour, she led the soldiers of 
France to victory. She raised the siege of Orleans, which 
town the English were on the point of taking, beat them 
in several battles, and had the Dauphin crowned King of 
France in the Cathedral of Rheims. Shortly afterwards 
she was captured by the Burgundians and sold to the 
English, who had her tried and burnt as a witch and heretic 
at Rouen in 1431. But the spirit of Jeanne did not die. 
No more victories fell to the English, and in 1458, when the 
war ended, they were left with no territory in France, 
except the seaport of Calais. 

After the Hundred Years* War the development of both 
France and England into modem national states con- 
tinued. England went through the stormy period of the 
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Wars of the Roses, which, however, killed off the remaining 
feudal nobility, and at the end of it the King of England 
became supreme. In France the struggle against the 
power of the nobles also went on, and, as in England, the 
French king was at last able to make himself supreme 
ruler in his dominions. 

In studying this decay in the power of the feudal baron- 
age, stress must be laid on changes which took place in 
warfare as the Middle Ages drew to a close. The earlier 
battles had been to a great extent battles between knights. 
They were the only people who could afford armour ; 
against them the poorly-armed foot soldiers had little 
chance. Moreover, the siege implements of the Middle 
Ages, the catapults and battering rams, were ineffective 
weapons against a well-sited and well-built feudal castle. 
But during the period of the Hundred Years’ War the 
improvements in the bow, especially in the English long 
bow, made the heavily-mounted and armed knight much 
less formidable. The English victories of Cre9y and Poi tiers 
were, to a great extent, victories of the infantry armed 
with the bow against heavy-armed feudal cavalry. It was 
the invention of gunpowder, however, which gave the final 
blow to the supremacy of the feudal knight. Though at 
first the primitive type of cannon was a source of laughter, 
it soon became obvious that even the most elaborate 
castle could not hold out against the new weapons. As fire- 
arms increased in effectiveness, body armour became of less 
and less value. Thus, his superiority in battle gone, his 
castle of little value for defence, the feudal knight became 
a thing of the past, and gradually the old type of feudal 
army gave place to the national army of modern times. 

Spain had, as we have seen, been conquered by the 
Moors, who established there an important and highly- 
civilized kingdom. The story of medieval Spain is the 
story of the gradual conquest of the peninsula by the little 
Christian kingdoms in the north. By 1250 the Moors had 
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been driven into the southern part of Spain, There they 
held out for two hundred years. In 14C9, however, the 
two great Christian states of Aragon and Castile were 
united by marriage and turned their attention to the 
complete conquest of the land. After a long war Granada, 
the capital of the Moorish kingdom, fell in 14*02 and the 



The market tn Venice, pom a small section of a picture painted in a 
MS, of the 15/A century, now tn the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 


Moors were finally conquered. Spain had emerged as 
a national state, and for the next hundred years was the 
greatest power in Europe. 

It is important that you should realize what had been 
happening in Europe during these centuries. We have 
seen first of all a great universal Empire, that of Rome, 
followed, on its fall, by a period of disorder. Out of that 
disorder had emerged something new, not a universal 
Empire, but a collection of separate nations such as those 
you know to-day. These nations went through various 
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fortunes ; first one and then another occupied the chief 
place, new nations such as Holland, Italy, Germany and 
Russia were added, all sorts of changes took place within 
each; but the main line of development which was 
to control the history of the modem world had been 
foreshadowed. 



A Lohan, or Buddhist dxsctple. From a beauttjully coloured pottery 
figure in the British Museum, It is larger than life, and is 
thought to belong to the early Tang period, a.d. 618-906. 

The enlargement of the ears and the fiattemng of the head, which can 
only be seen from a side-view, are signs, in Buddhist art, of sanctity, 

CHAPTER XXII 

AN INTERLUDE ON THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE CHINESE 

I T is not necessary to attempt to tell in detail the 
story of China during the Christian era. The 
development of its civilization has been peculiarly self- 
contained. It has neither influenced, nor has it been 
influenced by, the developments which have taken place 
elsewhere to the same degree as has been the case in 
other countries of the world. 

We must, however, realize that there was a connecting 
133 
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link between the West and the far distant East even in 
Roman times. Right across Asia there extended a vast 
caravan route. Along that route, thousands of miles in 
length, came the products of China to be used in the 
Roman world. W'e know that the great ladies of Rome 
dressed in garments made from Chinese silk. One would 
suppose that this trade route would act as a channel 
whereby the ideas and achievements of East and West 
would mutually influence each other. There is no nroof 
however, that such was the case. 

In many lines of achievement the Chinese were far 
ahead of the Western world. Early in their history they 
developed a system of irrigation canals superior to any- 
thing used in the West until modern times. Thus they 
were able to bring into cultivation large areas which 
would otherwise have remained barren. They were the 
first people to cultivate the silkworm. The people of 
the early Middle Ages in Europe did not use silk. It was 
not used in Western Europe until after the Crusades had 
to some extent opened up the trade with the East which 
had ceased after the collapse of the Roman Empire, and 
the actual cultivation of the silkworm in the West did 
not start until much later. 

It was perhaps from the Chinese that the people of 
Europe, through the medium of the Tartars, learnt of 
the properties and uses of gunpowder. They are also 
said to have first discovered the properties of the mariner’s 
compass Legend speaks of a chariot, invented about 
1100 B.C., carrying a figure which always pointed south, 
made in order to enable an ambassador who had come to 
the Chinese Court from a country in the distant south to 
find his way home. Some historians, however, give to 
the Arabians the credit of this epoch-making discovery, 
which alone made possible the voyages of the explorers 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Printing was certainly practised by the Chinese long 
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before it was used in the West. As early as the sixth 
century a.d. they had adopted the idea of printing from 
wooden blocks, and before 1000 a.d. the books of Con- 
fucius were produced in this way. Shortly after 1000 a.d., 
movable type, made of baked clay, had been invented, and 



A woodcut from ** The Family Sayings of Confucius/' which was 
printed with movable type in Korea in 1300 a.d. 


this advance was followed by the use of type made of 
wood and copper. 

In two arts the Chinese have never been surpassed, in 
painting and in the making of porcelain. By the 10th 
century a.d. Chinese painting had reached a standard of 
perfection which was not reached in the West until 
centuries later, Chinese artists excelling especially in 
landscape painting. They did not try merely to paint 
a mountain or a tree as it might appear in a photography 
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they tried to catch the spirit of the scene and express that 
spirit in form and colour. But it was in the art of making 
porcelain that the Chinese chiefly excelled. It is impos- 
sible to describe its beauty in words. In its delicacy of 
colour, its grace of form, in the loveliness of its decoration 
and glaze, it remains the envy and admiration of all who 
can appreciate fine craftsmanship and artistry. If you 
will go into a museum and ask for the Chinese section you 
will then realize perhaps how wonderful and beautiful 
it is. 

Indeed the civilization of medieval China far surpassed 
that of Europe. The cities of Europe were mere villages 
compared with Kinsai, or Hangchow, the capital of the 
Emperors of the Sung d 3 niasty. This city was a hundred 
miles in circumference, it was entered by twelve great 
gates, and through it ran a street two himdred yards 
broad. It was full of waterways, spanned by twelve 
thousand stone bridges, some of them high enough for 
a ship to pass underneath. In it were shops and ware- 
houses, owned by merchants who traded with the whole 
of the Eastern World. To it came great fleets of junks, 
laden with spices and precious woods, perfumes and silks. 
From it went out ships, full of goods, consigned not only 
to the ports of Asia, but destined to reach, by way of 
India, the markets of the Mediterranean. Like Venice 
and other medieval European cities, Kinsai had its trade 
guilds, and in it the arts and culture flourished. 

In 1259 the Sung dynasty fell and the whole of China 
was ruled over by Kublai Khan, the greatest monarch of 
that strange people, the Tartars, who in the thirteenth 
century made the most widely spread Empire in the history 
of the world. In 1260 their rule stretched from the 
Danube in Europe to the shores of the Pacific in the far 
East. The story of the Tartar conquests need not detain 
us. Most of them, both rulers and people, were destruc- 
tive barbarians, and their Empire was never a great 
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•civilising force like that of Rome. Kublai Khan was, 
however, a wise and beneficent ruler, and under him 
medieval China reached the height of its magnificence. 
He fixed his capital at Cambaluc, the modem Peking, 
which he rebuilt. Under his rule the road between East 
and West was open as never before, and caravans, laden 
with the riches of the East, moved in safety along the 
great trade mutes of Central Asia. 

It is interesting to surmise what differences there would 
have been in the development of Western Europe if in 
the early Middle Ages Europe had been in close touch with 
the advanced civilization of the China of that time. The 
introduction of printing, with its important results in the 
spread of ideas, would have occurred much earlier; art 
might have developed on different lines. But there was 
no connection, and though East and West drew closer 
together at the time of tl\e Crusades, the civilization of 
this far Eastern land had little influence on the develop- 
ment of the European Continent. 

Some Europeans did, how^ever, penetrate as far as China 
during the medieval period, of whom the most famous 
was Marco Polo. Marco Polo was a Venetian merchant, 
who made in the 13th century a famous journey to China, 
or, as it was called, Cathay. He dwelt for a long time at 
the Court of Kublai Khan, who was very fond of him, 
made him an official of the Chinese Court, and sent him 
on several embassies. Marco Polo was the greatest of 
medieval travellers, indeed one of the greatest travellers of 
all time. lie penetrated into parts of Asia which remained 
untrodden by the feet of Europeans until the opening 
up of the world in the 19th century. Shortly after 
his return to Europe in 1295 he wrote a book describ- 
ing the great wealth and magnificence of the lands he 
had visited in his journeyings, which had a very great 
influence in awakening the imaginations of the men of 
Europe and in making them anxious to see the rich lands 
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which he described. Among these was Christopher 
Columbus, the future discoverer of America. An edition 
of Marco Polo’s book still exists, with numerous marginal 
notes in Columbus’ own handwriting. Undoubtedly the 
interest aroused by the story of this intrepid traveller 
played an important part in inspiring the discoverers of 
the following century. 



Marco Polo 





L he background oj a picture by Ferugino, patnuU at ine close oj the 
15th century, showing the influence of Greek and Roman architecture 
on Renaissance art. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

HOW MEN AWOKE TO THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 

W ITH the collapse of the Roman Empire there 
was a break in the development of the mind 
of man in Europe. Good government and order 
was succeeded by chaos, art and literature decayed, 
scientific development ceased. Europe went through 
a period of disorder. Everything was not swept away 
however. The Church still held fast to some small part 
of the heritage of Rome. In her ideas of government, in her 
law, in her use of the Roman language, she still carried on 
to some extent the Roman tradition. In Eastern Europe, 
too, much of the culture of classical times still remained. 
Nevertheless there was a definite break with the past. 
The period of darkness which followed Rome’s fall was 
succeeded by a type of civilization which was different in 
character and ideals from that which had gone before. 
That civilization we have attempted to describe in the 
last few chapters. Let us note its chief characteristic. 
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It was dominated by the Church, the supreme guide in 
thought and life. Its chief manifestations in art, litera- 
ture, architecture and philosophy were ecclesiastical. 
Led by the Church the attention of man was directed 
rather to the saving of his soul in the next world than 
to the realization of the beauties of the present. The 
authority of the Church controlled all thinking, so that 
it was dangerous to explore outside the limits the Church 
allowed. Since the Church was all-knowing there was no 
spirit of enquiry or curiosity, no experimental science, no 
untrammelled search for truth. 

It is sometimes customary to regard the Middle Ages as 
a barren period in man’s history, as a time in which the 
mind of man went to sleep, in which nothing of any import- 
ance was accomplished. But we must realize that in 
its own way the Middle Ages produced much that was of 
s'alue. The ideal of the Medieval Church was a magnifi- 
cent one, the type of character it produced in such men 
as St. Louis of France or St. Francis of Assisi or the great 
medieval philosophers and mystics will bear comparison 
with that of any other age. Nevertheless a break had 
occurred. The piled up experience of the Ancient World 
had for the moment been lost. But it was ready, waiting 
to be taken up again when the new peoples who had 
overthrown the Roman Empire were sufficiently developed 
to receive it. 

As Europe once more became settled after the long 
period of chaos, the arts of civilization once more began 
to appear. Shortly after 1200 there was a gradual 
awakening to the glory of the world, so distrusted by the 
Medieval Church. This awakening manifested itself in 
the realm of art and literature in almost every European 
country. Italy and Southern France, lands of sunshine, 
naturally led. In literature the divine Dante, in painting 
Cimabue and Giotto, though they treat of religious sub- 
jects, belong to the dawn of a new ideal. Later Petrarch, 
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one of the earliest sonnet writers, keen collector of all he 
could find of the works of the ancients, and Boccaccio, 
teller of tales, reveal a further stage in the awakening. 
In England the same tradition was carried on by Chaucer, 
who has given in the “ Canterbury Tales ” so vivid and 
human a picture of the pilgrims who assembled at the 
Tabard Inii to go on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Thomas k Becket. And all these writers wrote, not in 
the Latin of the Church, but in the newly-developing 
languages of their own lands. 

About the middle of the 15th century Europe was 
thoroughly awake. What caused the awakening ? It was 
brought about by the rediscovery of the Classics, especially 
of the writings of the Greeks. A few Greek teachers had 
come to Western Europe before 1400, but when in 1453 
the Turks captured Constantinople they fled with their 
precious manuscripts and spread over all the western 
lands. In the works of the Ancients men found a new 
spirit, far different from the other-worldliness of the 
Middle Ages, a joy in the beauties of this world, a bound- 
less curiosity to discover truth, a complete absence of 
appeal to, and a refusal to be bound by, any authority. 
To the men of the time the Classics appeared as a path- 
way from darkness to light, from a dismal, barren winter 
to a spring full of flowers and budding trees and the song 
of birds. Everywhere was a desire to study this newly- 
revealed knowledge, the teachers of Greek were deluged 
with pupils, every fresh discovery of an ancient manu- 
script was hailed as a great event. It is impossible for 
us now to realize what this revelation meant to the men 
of the time. 

The Renaissance (or re-birth), as this awakening was 
called, quickly spread through Europe. It manifested 
itself in many ways. 

Painters arose everywhere. Never had there been 
such painting before, never such colours, never such 
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natural drawing of the human body. The figures in the 
medieval paintings had been stiff and flat, now they 
seemed to walk out of the picture as if they were alive. 
Every detail of muscle and hair and fold of dress was 
exactly dr iwn. No longer w^ere men content with the 
plain gold or patterned background of the medieval 
illuminator; the Renaissance artists painted lovely 
landscapes and beautiful rooms as settings for their 
figures. Popes and prelates and princes vied with each 
other to secure the most famous artists to decorate their 
churches and palaces and apartments. Many are the 
illustrious names, Michaelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael and Titian in Italy, Durer and Holbein in 
Germany, Rubens and Rembrandt and Vandyck in 
the Netherlands, Velasquez in Spain. 

Though it never attained to the heights it had reached 
in the Golden Age of Greece, sculpture too flourished in 
many forms, in the marble statues of Michaelangelo, in 
the terra-cotta plaques and altar pieces of della Robbia, 
in the colossal bronze horsemen of Donatello and in the 
wonderful embossed metal doors of Ghiberti. 

Architecture left its Gothic form and became more and 
more influenced by Classical models. Great new churches 
were built, brilliant with marble mosaic and painted 
frescoes. Palaces, belfries and tombs all bore the impress 
of the new spirit. 

Side by side with the awakening in art came the awaken- 
ing in literature, breathing the same intense joy of living, 
the vision of a world new born, of the glory of man’s 
effort and of his human destiny. We see it in the poets of 
Italy, in the works of Montaigne and Rabelais in France, 
in Cervantes, the creator of Don Quixote, in Spain, in 
that wave of dramatic creation in which was expressed 
the pride of England’s greatness, the age of the 
Elizabethan playwrights, of which Shakespeare is the 
crown. 
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Music, one of the last of the arts to reach maturity, 
developed, especially in England and Germany, and from 
the time of the Renaissance onwards made great strides. 
Instruments were improved, and the compositions of 
musicians became more and more intricate and elaborate. 
Beautiful as is some of the music of this period, the great 
age of music did not open until the eighteenth century, 
when composers such as 
Bach, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven brought the art to 
a level which has not since 
been surpassed. 

In the Renaissance the 
modem world was bom, 
with its science, its inven- 
tions, its curiosity and 
love of experiment. It 
was a great movement of 
the human spirit, a pick- 
ing up of the threads of 
human progress which 
had been dropped when 
the barbarians overthrew 
Rome. 

As the Renaissance 
reached its period of full 
flowering there came an 
invention which immensely aided the spread of the new 
ideas, the invention of printing. In the Middle Ages, 
since all books were copied by hand, they were rare and 
costly. An Italian writer records that when, in the 
early days of the Renaissance, an Italian prince, Cosimo 
de Medici, wished to make a library, he had to employ 
forty-five scribes for twenty-two months to make two 
hundred books. But after 1460 the invention of printing 
made a plentiful supply of cheap books possible. The 
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first books were printed ft'om solid blocks of wood on 
which the letters were cut in relief ; but soon movable 
type was invented. The first books from movable type 
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This is a piece of a page of “ The Dictes or Sayengis of the Phil- 
osophres/’ the first book to be printed in England, bearing its own 
evidence as to place and date ( 1477 ). 

were printed by Gutenberg in Germany. But the 
invention spread rapidly ; presses were established in 
the cities of Italy, France, the Netherlands and England, 
Printed books of all kinds were poured out from them, 
Bibles, grammars, dictionaries, copies of the works of 
the classical authors, pamphlets, poems. Some were 
great expensive folios which only the rich could buy, 
but even these were cheaper and more plentiful than the 
hand copied books had been. As time went on cheap 
editions became common, so that all who could read 
could possess copies of the works of the writers of Greece 
and Rome. No wonder, with this invention to aid it, 
that the new ideas spread all over Europe, altering men’s 
outlook and preparing the w^ay for vast changes in 
thought and life. 



A meatmi JSicromncer* hrom an old Dutch woodcut. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
AND THE FINDING OF NEW LANDS 

T he two things which have most influenced modern 
progress are the gradual conquest of the forces of 
nature, due to the discoveries of men of science, and the 
drawing together of the world so that each part of it is 
dependent on another for the most common articles of 
everyday use. The story of the growth of modem science 
and of the discovery and opening up of new lands is thus 
one of great interest and importance. 

Progress in scientific discovery had been made by the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Hindus, Chinese and especially by 
the Greeks. But the undeveloped mind of the medieval 
145 
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man could not appreciate the truths which had been dif* 
covered by the men of an earlier age. The medieval man 
was a credulous creature and medieval popular science 
was a strange conglomeration of truth and fable. As far 
as there was any experimental science at all it was 
directed towards the endeavour to turn base metals, such 
as lead, into gold. One man there was, however, bom 
out of his proper age, who in the midst of the ignorance of 
the Middle Ages anticipated the methods of the modem 
scientist. Roger Bacon, an English Franciscan of the 
13th century, attacked the credulity of the scholars of his 
time. “ Don’t read what other men have written,” he 
said, “ they may be, probably are, wrong. Go and find 
out tmth for yourself. If you want to know how and why 
a spider weaves a web, don’t look it up in a book, but go 
and watch the spider at work. Only in such a way can 
you hope to gain any real knowledge.” But few took 
any notice of what Roger Bacon said. 

An advance was made when men in the 15th century 
began once more to study the writings of the Greeks. 
But, at first, though there were exceptions, the most 
fascinating of whom was the artist Leonardo da Vinci, who 
was not only a painter and sculptor, but also a keen 
observer of nature, a mathematician, and an engineer 
who foreshadowed the steam boat and invented a flying 
machine, the early Renaissance scholars were just as 
much slaves of the written word as the medieval scholars 
had been. They regarded what the Ancients had written 
with the same veneration as medieval men had regarded 
the writings of the Churchmen. True, the Greeks had 
made important advances in the discovery of scientific 
truth, but they did not know everything. If the work 
was to go forward men had to build on the foundations 
the Greeks had laid, not remain content with them. 

The way science was to advance was indicated by 
another Englishman, Sir Francis Bacon, who wrote about 
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1600, and the advice he gave was that of his medieval 
namesake : “ If you want to know how nature works, 
observe for yourself. Don’t rely on authority, but on 
experiment.” 

The great age of scientific progress did not dawn until 
the 17th century. One of the 
greatest discoveries, however, 
was made, before the century A 
opened. About the middle of I 

the 16th century Copernicus, a I 

Pole, attacked the theory which I 

on the authority of the Church 
had been universally held, that 
the sun went round the earth. 

His work was carried on by 
Galileo, an Italian, who was 
able to develop an invention of 
the Middle Ages, the lens. 

Though the lens had been dis- viP 

covered in the 18th century, up 

to Galileo’s time it had been 

used only for the making of 

spectacles. Galileo, by putting ^SMbB? , 

several lenses together, made a These two telescopes made 

telescope, with which he was by Gahjeo are mounted together, 
. , Beneath them, tn the centre of 

able to examine the sun, stars oval, is the cracked lens, 
and planets much more effect- belonging to h%s earliest tele- 

ively, and to find out more of Us discoveries. 
about their nature, than the 

Greeks had ever been able to do. His successors, of whom 
one of the most famous was Sir Isaac Newton, were able, 
by careful experiment and observation, to work out the 
mathematical laws which govern the universe. Thus 
were the foundations laid of modem astronomy and 
mechanics. 

Scientific work was, however, carried on not only in 
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astronomy and mechanics, but in other fields as well. 
Men like Harvey experimented on the laws of the human 
body and discovered how the blood circulated. The lenses 
which were used in the making of the telescope were also 
adapted by Leeuwenhoek to make the microscope, and 
these enabled men to observe not only the infinitely 
distant, but also the infinitely small. 

These men of the 17th century were the founders of 
modem science. The great inventions of machinery and 
steam engines which took place in the next century were 
the result of their work. The benefits which have been 
given to mankind by modem medicine and surgery 
followed on the pioneer work which they undertook. 
The conquest of the air in recent times is based on the 
discoveries in mathematics and mechanics which were 
made by these scientists. 

Medieval geography was as unscientific as the so- 
called science of that age. The discoveries of the Greek 
geographers had been lost, and medieval man, on the 
authority of the Church, thought of the earth as a flat 
mass of land surrounded by ocean ; should anyone 
venture to the end of it he would certainly fall off. In 
the 15th century, however, when men began once more 
to study the writings of the Ancients, some of them came 
to doubt the tmth of this belief, and had reached the 
conclusion that the earth was probably spherical. 

The incentive to test this opinion arose when the over- 
throw of the Tartar Empire and the spread of Islam in 
Central and Western Asia closed the Eastern trade route 
to China and the Indies. Since the Eastern trade was 
of great importance and value, the question was asked : 
“ Could not a new route to the Indies be found ? ” Two 
routes appeared to be possible, one might sail westward 
across the Atlantic, and so, if the earth were really spherical, 
come eventually to the desired lands, or one might sail 
south and try to go round the continent of Africa. 
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The first man to attempt the westward route was 
Christopher Columbus. Aided by an invention of the 
18th century, the compass, which had made long sea 
voyages more practicable, he set sail across the Atlantic 
in 1492. In spite of many dangers and difficulties, he 
continued westward, until at length he reached land. 



Th^ *' Santa Marta” the ship %n which Columbus made his voyages 
to America, 


He thought he had arrived at the islands which lie to 
the east of India. Actually he had touched the fringes 
of a new continent, the continent of America. 

From the tyne of Columbus, voyage after voyage was 
made. In 1497 Cabot, sailing from Bristol, reached 
Labrador in North America. In 1499 Amerigo Vespucci, 
a Florentine, first succeeded in reaching the mainland of 
South America. 

This new land was to play an important part in the 
world’s history, for the discoverers were followed by the 
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conquerors and settlers. Spain led the way. In 1519 
Cortez, a Spanish adventurer, with only a few men, landed 
in Mexico and overthrew the old Aztec civilization which 
had existed there for many centuries. In 1553, another 
Spaniard, Pizarro, conquered Peru. The story of the 
conquests of these two lands is one of thrilling adventure, 
of small bands of determined men facing terrific odds and 
bringing an almost impossible task to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Portuguese were responsible for the discovery of 
the southern route to the East. As early as the days of 
the Phoenicians, ships had sailed down the African coast 
and had probably rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
Much important pioneer work in the exploration of this 
region had been imdertaken through the eneouragement 
and support of the Portuguese Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1894f~1460), who, though he never went to 
sea himself, was to a great extent responsible for the 
development of the new type of ship, the caravel, which 
made these long voyages possible. The first modern 
seaman to round the Cape was Diaz, who, even before 
Columbus had started on his voyage across the Atlantic, 
had achieved this feat in 1486. He did not, however, 
succeed in reaching India. The glory of making the 
first voyage to India by the southern route must be 
given to Vasco da Gama, who accomplished the task 
in 1498. 

Between 1519 and 1522 the first European ship 
navigated the globe. The leader of the expedition was 
again a Portuguese, Magellan. Setting sail from Lisbon, 
he passed down the coast of South America, sailed through 
the Straits which now bear his name, and reached the 
islands to the north of Australia. The actual continent 
of Australia he did not touch ; indeed it was missed by 
all the early voyagers and was not discovered until 1774. 
On the way home he died, but one of his ships continued 
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to sail westward, and it eventually reached Lisbon aerain 
after a four years’ voyage. 

What was it that drove these intrepid voyagers on such 
perilous quests ? The curiosity which was filling the 
minds of the men of Europe at this period and man’s 
natural love of adventure both undoubtedly played a 



This ts from a picture of the market at Goa drawn by Jan Huy gen 
van Linschoien, a Dutch merchant who illustrated his own writings. 
In 1594 he made an adventurous voyage to the East Indies, 


part. But the desire for wealth was perhaps the main 
incentive. Since the old caravan routes across Asia 
had been closed by the spread of Islam, there was much 
to be gained by the discovery of a new trade route to the 
Indies. During the latter Middle Ages, commerce, and 
the class who engaged in commerce, the merchants, had 
been gaining a more and more important position in the 
life of the European nations. Trade was becoming more 
and more the source of national wealth and power. So 
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it was to the advantage of both individuals and nations 
to be the first to seize the new markets of the East 
Indies or the valuable gold and silver mines of South 
America. 

The new discoveries had an important effect on 
European trade. During the Middle Ages the precious 
silks and spices of the Indies had reached Europe by over- 
land trade routes across Asia to the cities of the Easlern 
Mediterranean, or by sea routes across the Indian Ocean 
to Egypt, where they were collected by the merchants of 
the great Mediterranean trading cities such as Venice and 
Genoa. These cities had thus become wealthy and 
powerful. The discovery of new lands and new trade 
routes shifted the centre of European trade to the countries 
bordering on the Atlantic. The wealthy and powerful 
nations of the 16ih century and after are those of the 
West. As a result of the discoveries of the 15th to 16th 
centuries, first Spain and Portugal, and later England 
and Holland, superseded the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean as the chief trading centres of Europe. 



I I 

FoYtra%t oj Erasmus (1465-1536), /fow a 
medallion made in 1519* 

CHAPTER XXV 

HOW THE PROTESTANT REFORMERS BROKE AWAY FROM 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

T he growth of new ideas and the rise of the 
spirit of criticism, which were, as we have seen, 
characteristic of the Renaissance, soon began to influence 
men’s ideas of religion. They began to examine and 
question the vast claims of the Church, Did the Church 
really speak with the voice of God ? Was the faith she 
taught really the message which had been brought to man 
by Jesus Christ ? Had she the vast supernatural power 
she claimed to have ? 

The revolt against the Church was not, however, 
started by the greatest of the Renaissance thinkers. 
Though they severely criticized her and called upon 
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her to reform herself, they still remained within her 
fold. The greatest of these was Erasmus, a Dutchman. 
He was a brilliant scholar and a keen thinker. Not 
content with the Vulgate, the Latin translation of the 
Bible, which had alone been in use during the Middle 
Ages, he maintained that the only way to discover what 
the teaching of Christ and His Apostles had been was to 
go back to the writings the Early Church had left and 
read them in the language in which they had been first 
written. His great work was an edition of the New 
Testament in the original Greek, with a Latin translation 
(for Latin was still the language of all educated men) 
and with notes on the teaching of the Apostles. He 
hoped that as men learnt more they would become 
better and that their influence would gradually compel 
the Church to reform herself. 

A much less learned man than Erasmus, however, 
started the movement which shook the Catholic Church 
to its foundations. Martin Luther was the son of poor 
German peasants who had denied themselves so as to give 
him a good education so that he might become a lawyer. 
To their disgust he flung aside his worldly chances and 
entered a monastery. Luther’s great trouble was how 
to get rid of the sins which weighed heavily on his con- 
science. He first tried the means the Church laid down. 
In his monastic life he gave himself up to penances 
and long prayers and fastings, but none of these things 
brought him any peace of soul. At last he began to 
read the letters of the Apostle, St. Paul, and the 
works of the great St. Augustine. A light dawned for 
him. Not by penances and prayers and good works, 
he was convinced, could peace and forgiveness be 
obtained, but only by simple trust and faith in ChrisL 
This, he maintained, was the teaching of the Bible, which 
was the only authority to guide men to God. Such 
beliefs undermined the whole reason for the existence 
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of the Catholic Church. The Church taught that only 
through herself could salvation be gained, Christ had 
chosen her, she said, to be a link between God and man 
He had appointed priests to baptize men into the fold 
of the Church, to give them Ilis Body in the Sacrament 
for the feeding of their souls, and to absolve them from 
their sins. If, as Luther believed, only simple faith and 
trust in Chnst were necessary, what was the use of the 

Church with her sacraments 
and her priesthood ? 

From his chair as Professor 
of Theology at Wittenberg 
Luther began to teach his new 
doctrine. Soon he quarrelled 
with the Church. In 1517 a 
man named Tetzel came to 
Wittenberg, selling indul- 
gences. Indulgences were 
papers issued by the Pope 
which, though they did not 
forgive a man his sins, as is 
sometimes said, were supposed to release him, after 
he had confessed his sin to a priest, from some of the 
penalties in Purgatory which he still had to pay. 
This traffic in indulgences aroused the wrath of Luther, 
who nailed up on the Church door ninety-five reasons why 
the sale of indulgences was wrong. 

He followed up this attack by assailing in the following 
years the whole system of belief and government of the 
Church. He was not the first man who had done this. 
Wiclif in England, John Huss in Bohemia, and others in 
the previous centuries had attacked the Church. None 
of their attacks, however, had been successful, for men 
had not been, as a whole, ready for changes. Luther was 
in a more favourable position than they had been. There 
were many in Germany who were greatly discontented 
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with Papal rule, and so Luther found supporters among 
the princes of Germany, who were willing to give him their 
protection and aid. The one man who might have crushed 
him was the Emperor Charles V, but Charles was too busy 
fighting his enemy, France, to attend to the Reformation 
in Germany until it was too late. When Charles was 
able to turn his attention to its suppression, it had gained 
so strong a hold on the German people that it was im- 
possible to crush it. 

Though Luther attacked 
the Church so vigorously he 
did not wish to separate him- 
self from her. He hoped that 
she would reform herself and 
accept the beliefs which he 
preached and which he main- 
tained were more in accord- 
ance with the Bible than 
those which she taught. A 
Frenchman, John Calvin, 
however, realized that the 
Church would never compromise with the Reformers, 
that the battle was one to the death. He, too, attacked 
both the doctrine and organization of the Catholic Church. 
Like Luther, he based his teaching on the Bible, but he 
went much further than Luther was prepared to go. 
Calvin’s teaching had much more influence than that of 
Luther. From his headquarters at Geneva in Switzerland 
it spread to Holland, Scotland and France, and also 
became the faith of the English Puritans. 

The Reformation split Europe into two camps. It 
led to two great wars, the war between the Catholics and 
the Huguenots in France, and the savage Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. Neither form of religion won a com- 
plete victory. Catholicism triumphed in Spain, Italy, 
France and Southern Germany, Protestantism in Northern 
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Germany, Holland, Sweden and Scotland, while England 
adopted a form of religion which was neither extreme 
Catholicism nor extreme Protestantism, but something 
between the two. 

In the course of the struggle the Catholic Church soon 
realized that she must put her house in order if she was 
to have any chance of success against the vigour of the 
Protestant reformers. So she called together a great 
Council at Trent, where the whole of her government and 
teaching was overhauled. This did not result in her 
compromising in any way with the Reformers. Indeed, 
after the Council she was more resolved than ever to fight 
out the battle for the old faith to the bitter end. But she 
rid herself of many of the defects which had hindered her 
in the early days of the Reformation. 

In her resistance to the spread of the Reformation the 
Catholic Church was aided by the formation of a new 
religious Order, the Jesuits. The founder of the Order 
was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish soldier, who, after being 
badly wounded in a siege, resolved to become a soldier of 
the Heavenly King instead of an earthly one. The Order 
he founded took the usual vows of monks, but instead of 
going into monasteries and putting on a special dress, they 
kept the clothes of the ordinary man and remained to 
work for the Church in the world. In them the Papacy 
had a keen weapon An her resistance to Protestantism 
and in the spread of the Catholic faith. Fearless and 
devoted, they fought hard to bring men back to the 
Church. They became schoolmasters, missionaries and 
diplomatists, and their influence was present in every 
European country. 

The Reformation is an important movement in the 
history of religious thought. Though the Reformers 
rejected much that was of value in the belief of the 
Catholic Church, though the reliance on the Bible as the 
only revelation of truth, without providing for someone 
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to say what it meant, led to the formation of innumerable 
small sects, though the doctrines of the Reformed Churches 
became just as rigid as those of Catholicism and their 
devotees almost as intolerant, yet this revolt against an 
authority, claiming complete power of controlling man’s 
belief, was necessary if the Spirit of Man was to have 
complete freedom of development. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW THE NEW EUROPEAN NATIONS FOUGHT AMONGST 
THEMSELVES 

W E now reach a very confused period of European 
history, which it is difficult to describe briefly. We 
must notice that Europe had entered during the 14th and 
15th centuries on a new phase of her history, the period 
of the modem nation state. As we have seen, these 
states had been gradually forming during the previous 
centuries. But their boundaries were not yet flxed; a 
strong king had many chances of adding to hi^ lands. 
The new nations were very young and very quarrelsome. 
Each was intent on getting any advantage it could over 
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its neighbours. Countries were therefore often at war, 
alliances were made between groups of them to plunder 
some wealthy neighbour, and since there were no rules 
of war, these conflicts were usually very brutal affairs, 
especially for the civilians who lived in the areas over 
which they were fought. 

The principle on which the nations conducted their 

affairs is usually called the 
principle of the “ Balance of 
Power.” No one wanted any 
single state to become so 
powerful that it would over- 
shadow the rest. Therefore, 
if any state seemed to be 
becoming too pow'erful, the 
remainder w'ould league them- 
selves against it until it was 
subdued. Monarchs were quite 
unscrupulous in the sides 
they took, and they had no 
hesitation in deserting an ally 
even in the middle of a war, if they thought he was 
becoming too powerful, or if they thought they could 
gain by making peace with the enemy behind his back. 

Let us try to follow the story of the more important of 
the European nations. 

The early 16th century saw the accession to the throne 
of the last of the great Holy Roman Emperors. By 
a series of marriages the territories of the Duke of 
Austria had been increased by the addition of the 
Netherlands and of Burgundy. The heir to these 
dominions was the man who was also the heir to the vast 
dominions of Spain, Charles V, a slow-moving, silent, 
sour man, very capable and conscientious, but by no 
means attractive or lovable. In 1516 he succeeded to the 
Spanish dominions, and three years later, on the death of 
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the Emperor Maximilian, to the dominions of Austria and 
to the position of Emperor. It appeared for a moment 
that, with the resources of all these lands at his disposal, 
he might be able to restore the position of the Emperor to 
the high state he had held during the time of Charlemagne. 

Unfortunately for Charles several things prevented him 
from gaining great power. He found a rival in France, 
whose king, Francis I, a gay, 
cultured, fascinating young 
man, just the opposite in 
character of the taciturn, 
unattractive Charles, was also 
intent on gaining for him- 
self and his country the power 
which the Holy Roman Em- 
perors had once wielded. 

The struggles of these two 
occupy the first half of the 
century. They fought each 
other in Italy, in the Nether- 
lands, in France itself. Some 
times one was victorious, sometimes the other. The other 
European states, England among them, joined now one 
side, now the other, as Charles or Francis appeared to be 
getting the upper hand, in accordance with the principle 
of the Balance of Power which has been described above. 
The struggle was carried on by Francis’ successor, 
Henry II, and it was not until 1559 that a peace of any 
permanence was signed. 

Another thing which prevented Charles from becoming 
powerful was the trouble caused in Germany by the 
Reformation. Luther and other German reformers had 
hoped that Charles would put himself at the head of the 
Reformation movement and compel the Papacy to carry 
out his wishes. But Charles was too good a Catholic to 
take such a course. He saw, moreover, that to desert 
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the Roman Catholic Church in her difficulties would 
result in turning his Spanish subjects, who remained 
throughout strongly Catholic, against him. So in addition 
to the rivalry of France, Charles had also to contend with 
the forces of the Reformation in Germany. 

To add to his troubles there was always present the 
danger from the Turks, who at this time under their 
ruler, Suleiman the Magnificent, were at the height 
of their power and were pushing hard on the eastern 
borders of Charles’s dominions. 

So, in spite of the vast territories which Charles held, 
circumstances made it impossible for him to revive the 
glories of the early Medieval Empire and to become 
a second Charlemagne. Wearied with his incessant 
troubles, in 1558 he retired into a monastery, leaving his 
Austrian possessions to his brother and his Spanish 
lands, together with the Netherlands, to his son, Pliilip II. 

The separation of Spain and Austria really left Philip 
in a stronger position than his father. He was relieved 
from the task of trying to solve the difficult problems of the 
Reformation in Germany and from defending Western 
Europe against the armies of the Turk, at any rate on 
hind. He could concentrate his energies on making Spain 
greater. He hoped to add both England and France to 
his territories. War was not the only way of conquering 
a country, marriage was often a much more efficient 
method. He nearly succeeded in joining England and 
Spain by his marriage with Queen Mary Tudor. Happily 
for England Mary died without a son, who would probably 
have become King of England and Spain, and, though on 
Mary’s death Philip tried to marry her successor, Elizabeth, 
she resisted his offers and so kept England free. He did, 
however, by ^means of a marriage, succeed in adding 
Portugal to the dominions of the Spanish Crown, and under 
him Spain reached the height of her power. During hi^ 
reign she was feared by all Europe. 
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By 1565 the Catholic Church had recovered from the 
blow dealt her by Luther and the Reformers, and was 
armed and ready for her attempt to bring back Europe 
to allegiance to the Papacy. From 1565 Europe is full of 
wars which are partly, though not wholly, religious in 
character. 

In France for over thirty years there raged a great 
struggle between the Protestant Huguenots and the 
Catholics. In the end the Protestant champion, 
Henry of Navarre, succeeded to the throne. But the 
majority of Frenchmen were Catholic and were unwilling 
to acknowledge a Protestant king. Henry of Navarre, 
although he had fought bravely on the Huguenot side, was 
not sufficiently fanatical to sacrifice a throne to his re- 
ligious convictions. “ Paris is worth a mass,” he said ; so he 
became Catholic and was acknowledged by the whole of the 
French people as their king (1594). He did not, however, 
forget his Huguenot friends. When he was firmly seated 
on the throne he issued the Edict of Nantes, wliich not 
only gave permission to the Huguenots to worship as they 
liked, but also gave them the same privileges of holding 
offices in the government and the army as the Catholics. 

Nowadays, no one, except in rare cases, is debarred from 
holding any sort of civil position on account of his religion, 
but in the 16th century in every European country men 
were persecuted if they did not acknowledge the religion 
of the state. France was the first country in the modem 
world to adopt the principle of what is called “ religious 
toleration,” and Henry of Navarre’s edict is, therefore, 
important since it anticipated what is now the usual 
custom of all civilized countries. 

England, too, became involved in the religious struggles 
of Europe. With the accession of Elizabeth she swung 
over to the Protestant side. She was, however, in a 
dangerous position. The Pope would have liked to 
rouse France and Spain, to undertake a great religious 
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expedition against her, to overthrow her Protv..itant 
queen, Elizabeth, and to put the Catholic, Mary Queen of 
Scots, on the throne. Happily for England, France and 
Spain were too jealous of each other to unite even in the 
cause of Catiiolicism. As a result England was for nearly 
thirty years left to herself. When Spain did at length 
attack her, by sending the Great Armada against her in 
1588, under Elizabetli’s brilliant rule she had become 
strong enough, not only to resist the Spanish attack, but 
to impose upon it a crushing defeat. 

The most terrible of the Wars of Religion did not begin 
until the next century. In 1618 the groat struggle opened 
in Germany which was to decide whether the work of 
Luther would endure, and lasted for thirty years. Nearly 
all the countries of Europe except England became mixed 
up in it. Spain and the Emperor were the two chief 
powers on the Catholic side ; Sweden sent an army under 
its hero-king, Gustavus Adolphus, to aid the Protestants, 
When Gustavus Adolphus was killed in battle it appeared 
as if the Protestants would certainly be defeated, but 
Catholic France realized that if the Catliolics won the 
Emperor would become very powerful, and would try to 
make Germany into a strong state. France was at this 
time led by one of her greatest statesmen. Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose object was not only to make the French 
king as strong as possible within his own dominions, but 
to make France supreme among the European nations. 
A strong German national state would obviously be 
a danger to the growth of French power, so. Catholic 
though he was, RiGielieu sent an army to help the 
Protestants, and thus saved them from being crushed. 

Neither Catholics nor Protestants won the war. The 
Peace of Westphalia (1648), which ended it, laid down that 
certain parts of Germany should be Protestant, certain 
parts Catholic. That did not mean that a man could 
follow the religion he wished. If he lived in one of the 
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Catholic German kingdoms he was liable to be persecuted 
if he was a Protestant and vice versa* But the Peace 
of Westphalia recognized that the attempt of the 
Catholic Church to reconquer Germany had failed. It 
also recognized that the Emperor had failed to subdue 
the states of Germany, and so make Germany into 
a strong united nation. It was not tor another two 
hundred years that a great statesman arose who, by his 
ability, was able to make 
Germany into a national 
state like France and Eng- 
land. 

It is difficult, except by 
long and detailed study, to 
understand the progress of 
the European nations in this 
period of their history. The 
chief thing to notice is that 
the peoples of Europe had 
now realized that they were 
divided up into the rival 

groups we call nations. The nations were as yet 
young, very jealous of each other’s power, and each 
one anxious to make itself stronger than its neighbours. 
An Italian philosopher named Machiavelli wrote at 
the beginning of the 15th century a little treatise, 
in which he set out to teach a ruler how he could 
best conduct his affairs. This book, “ The Prince,’* 
throws a terrible light on the relations of nations one to 
ai other at this period of their existence. He says that 
it ia the object of a prince to make his state as strong aa 
possible. If he can do this by fair means so much the 
better ; but if he cannot, he must lie, cheat and break his 
promises in order that he may gain an advantage over his 
opponents. 

One man, however, realized that sooner or later the 
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new nations must leam to deal with one another in a fair 
and honourable manner, just as men would be expected 
to do in the every day affairs of life. This man was 
Hugo Grotius, a Dutchman. Deeply impressed by the 
barbarous character of the wars of his time, he wrote 
a book in which he attempted to lay down rules for the 
guidance of nations in their relations one to another in 

war and peace. He wanted 
to bring into international 
relations the same sort of 
spirit as that by which man 
had learnt through many 
centuries to guide his 
actions in his relations with 
his neighbour. In the early 
days of the world, force 
had been the chief thing 
that counted, the strong 
man could take what he 
wanted. As mankind had 
developed, the rule of force 
had given place to the nile of law. If this was so in the 
case of man and man, why should it not be so, argued 
Grotius, in the case of nation and nation ? 

Grotius’ book is one of the most important works of 
modem times ; it marks the beginnings of what we call 
International Law, that is, the rules by which every 
nation acknowledges it should be guided in its dealing 
with its neighbours. The nations of the world, though 
they often break them, have come to realize the necessity 
of these rules, and the time will surely come when it will 
be considered just as bad for a nation to disobey the 
commands of International Law as for a man to break 
the laws of his own land. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW THE MOGHULS MADE A GREAT EMPIRE IN INDIA AND 
THE TURKS INVADED EASTERN EUROPE 

W E have already seen how the religion founded 
by the Arabian prophet Mohammed became a 
fighting creed, and how shortly after his death a 
Mohammedan people invaded and conquered part of 
Northern India. 

Though there were several Mohammedan invasions of 
India, none of them ever succeeded in occupying any large 
portion of the peninsula until the Moghul invasions of 
which we must now tell. 

The Moghuls were a branch of that great section of 
the human family, the Mongolian, which still occupies 
the greater part of Eastern Asia. The Mongols have 
yellow-brown skins, black hair, black oblique eyes and 
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flat noses. Both Chinese and Turks belong to this branch, 
as did the Huns who invaded Europe in the 4th and 
5th centuries. 

The first Moghul invasion, the fourth of the Moham- 
medan invasions of India, was that of Timur, or, as 
he is sometimes called, Tamerlane. Timur was a 
cruel and proud barbarian dwelling in Central Asia, 
a triumphant fighter and conqueror, but with no real 
claim to greatness. He was feared by all the people 
round about him. Wherever he went he destroyed ; his 
path was marked by ruined cities and piles of corpses. He 
conquered Persia and Afghanistan, and even penetrated 
into Asia Minor. Just before his death he set out to 
conquer China, but, happily for tlie Chinese, died on the 
way. In 1898 he invaded India, but though he carried 
everything before him, his invasion was little more than 
a raid, lie merely had himself proclaimed Emperor of 
Hindustan, remained in India for six months, and then 
returned to his home in the north. 

The real Moghul conquest of India was not undertaken 
until 1525, when Baber swept down from the passes of 
Afghanistan into the broad northern plain. After a few 
victories his soldiers would have returned home, but 
Baber was resolved to remain and found a real Moghul 
Empire in India. Its establishment was a slow and 
heavy task. Though Baber and his successor laid the 
foundations, the Empire cannot be said to have been 
properly established until the time of Akbar, who reigned 
from 1556 to 1605. Akbar was the contemporary of the 
English Queen Elizabeth ; and it is interesting to notice 
that while he was making the greatness of the Moghul 
Empire, Elizabeth was building up the might of England, 
destined in later years to take over the work of the 
Moghul dynasty in the rule of India. 

Akbar had a double task. He had first of all to expand 
the Moghul territories, which at his accession included 
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only a small part of Northern India, and to defeat the foes 
who threatened him on every side ; he had then to or- 
ganize his Empire so that the peoples within it would live 
peaceably and contentedly under his rule. That he was 
able to accomplish both these tasks shows his genius both 
as general and ruler. Not only did he defeat the foes 
on his borders, he carried his victorious arms far towards 
the south of the peninsula. Before his death all India 
roughly north of a line drawn east and west through 
Bombay acknowledged his sway. Great soldier as 
he was, he always respected a worthy foe. Having 
beaten a man in battle, instead of slaying him as some 
Indian rulers would have done, he tried to win his friend- 
ship and offered him a high post in his own service, so 
that some of those who served him most faithfully and 
eflSciently were men who at first had fought against him. 
He was as great a ruler as he was a soldier. None of the 
previous Mohammedan conquerors of India had succeeded 
in making the people they had beaten contented under 
their rule. The task was especially difficult owing to the 
fact that the majority of the conquered were Hindu in re- 
ligion and unwilling to accept the rule of one of an alien 
faith. Akbar succeeded in pacifying the Hindus, not only 
by allowing them to worship as they wished, but also by 
employing both Hindus and Mohammedans in his service. 
He introduced, too, good systems of taxation, so that the 
government received as much money as it needed and yet 
the people were not crushed by the amount of taxes they 
had to pay. Under his rule India was prosperous and 
happy and his name is still cherished as one of her 
greatest and wisest rulers. 

It was during the reign of Akbar’s grandson, Shah 
Jehan, that the Moghul Empire attained its greatest 
magnificence. English travellers, who' after 1600 had 
begun to visit India, brought back marvellous tales of the 
splendour of his court. By his orders were raised some 
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of the most beautiful buildings in the world. The best 
known of these is the Taj Mahal at Agra, built in 1648 as 
the tomb of the Emperor’s favourite wife. It is built 
entirely of white marble, inlaid with lovely patterns of 
agate, bloodstone and jasper. Nor was this all. For 
the glory of his religion he built the delicate Pearl Mosque 
at Agra and the Jama Mas j id at Delhi. Delhi he 
rebuilt and made into the capital of his Empire, and there 
he had constructed a great palace, with exquisite halls of 
audience, where he spent the close of his life. 

Under his successor, Auranzeb, the Moghul Empire 
reached its greatest extent. His territories extended 
down to the southernmost tip of India and the whole land 
acknowledged his sway. 

But after his death in 1707 the Empire began to fall to 
pieces. Local chieftains gained more and more power 
and were able to make themselves independent of the 
central government. Though the Moghul Empire still 
existed in name, the Emperor was no more than a figure- 
head. No one took the slightest notice of him. The 
later history of India is the story of how it was fought 
for and conquered by the powers of Europe ; but that 
must be left for another chapter. 

The Turks were an Asiatic people, another branch of the 
Mongolian family. We first hear of them from Chinese 
sources when they lived in Mongolia to the north of China. 
Like so many wandering tribes they moved westward, 
established themselves in Central Asia, to the north of 
India, where they gave their name to Turkestan, and from 
there invaded Persia. The main wave of the Turks did 
not penetrate westward of this point, but certain small 
groups filtered through into Syria and Asia Minor. One 
group, it will be remembered, captured Jerusalem, and 
their cruel treatment of the Christian pilgrims brought 
about the first Crusade. 

The group of which we must now tell is known to 
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history as the Osmaiili or Ottoman Turks. They made 
a home for themselves in the north-western corner of 
Asia Minor opposite to Constantinople. 

The remnants of the Roman Empire which still existed 
in the Balkan Peninsula had grown very weak, and 
offered an attractive prey to the vigorous Turks across 
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the Straits. It was actually by invitation of the Emperor 
at Constantinople, who was at war with tlie Serbs and 
badly in need of an ally, that the Turks first entered 
Europe. In 1857 they landed in Gallipoli, which they 
continued to hold as a bridge from Asia to Europe. In 
spite of the resistance of the Christian peoples, especially 
the Serbs, they pushed up northwards through the 
Balkans until the whole of that part of Europe was in 
their hands. Only Constantinople remained, a little 
island in the sea of Turkish territory. At last Mohammed 
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the Conqueror decided to bring the last fragment of the 
Roman Empire to an end. The last of the Emperors 
could offer little resistance and in 1453 it fell. No one 
was particularly sorry or impressed. Its glory and 
power had long passed away. The only people who were 
at all concerned were the Venetians, who feared for their 

trade in the East- 
ern Mediterranean 
if the Turk was 
master of Constan- 
tinople. 

The chief result 
of the fall of Con- 
stantinople was 
that it made the 
Turks take to the 
sea. Soon they con- 
trolled the whole 
of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and 
endeavoured to ex- 
tend their power 
towards the west. 
There, however, their course was stayed by the fleets of 
Spain, which defeated them in 1571 at the sea battle of 
Lepanto. 

On land, however, they still continued to extend their 
rule not only in Europe but also in Asia. Syria, Armenia, 
parts of Kurdistan and Mesopotamia, and Egypt ac- 
knowledged their suzerainty, while under the greatest of 
the Ottoman rulers, Suleiman the Magnificent (1520- 
1566), they pushed forward into Hungary and in 1580 
even besieged Vienna, which is half way from Constanti- 
nople to London. 

The reign of Suleiman marked the summit of Ottoman 
power. After his death the Ottoman Empire declined. 
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The conquest of Hungary brought it in eontnct with the 
strong nations of Western Europe, who, as the danger 
from the Turk was impressed upon their minds, at once 
rallied their forces against him. From the middle of the 
16 th century onward the Turkish Empire was pushed 
back. By the beginning of the 18 th century Hungary 
had been freed, and though for a hundred years the Turks 
continued to hold out in the Balkans, after 1800 the 
Christian peoples whom they had conquered there began 
to raise their heads, and, one after the other, gained their 
independence. 

Though Turkey continued to be, and is still, a thorn 
in the side of European politicians, it is no longer a great 
power. It still holds Constantinople, a small strip of 
land in Europe, and part of Western Asia ; but its terri- 
tory is a mere shadow of the great Empire of Suleiman 
the Magnificent. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

HOW THE MEN OF THE IGtH AND 17tH CENTURIES FOUGHT 
FOB CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, AND AN OBSCURE 
BAND OF PURITANS LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF A 
GREAT NATION 

I N Northern Europe, where the river Rhine flows into 
the North Sea, is a tract of country which is now known 
as Holland and Belgium. In the 16 th century it was 
known as the Netherlands and was part of the vast empire 
of Spain. 

The Netherlands had during the Middle Ages been 
famous as one of the centres of European trade. The 
cities were wealthy and independent and had played an 
important part in the Renaissance of Northern Europe. 
Erasmus^ the greatest of the Renaissance scholars, was 
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bom in Holland, and an important school of painting had 
grown up there, supported by the wealthy merchants of 
the towns. 

' Though Belgium had remained Catholic, the Dutch 
part of the Netherlands had welcomed the Reformation. 
Charles V had taken good care not to annoy the cities of 
this part of his dominions, but when Philip II, an ardent 
Catholic, ascended the throne of Spain, he changed his 
father’s policy. His general, the Duke of Alva, attacked 
both their religion and commerce. 

Such an attack was bound to meet with resistance from 
the sturdy men of the Netherlands, who throughout 
several centuries had been famed for their independent 
spirit. Some of them, who had been driven from the 
land, turned pirates. They were called contemptuously 
the “ Sea Beggars ” by the Spaniards, but when they 
managed to capture the two towns of Flushing and Brill, 
the Northern Provinces rose in revolt. The war of Dutch 
independence had begun. 

The struggle, which lasted forty years, was long and 
bitter. Many times it seemed as if Spain was bound to 
be victorious ; only the help of France and England 
saved the Netherlands from defeat. Even this help 
would have availed nothing had it not been for the 
tenacious courage of these fighters themselves. No hard- 
ship was too great to be endured. The Hollanders opened 
their dykes and flooded the flat country-side to guard 
their cities. Though the Catholic southern provinces 
(Belgium), which had joined in the revolt, ceased the 
struggle, the northern parts (Holland) still fought on. 
Their leader was William of Orange, called the Silent. 
Though he was not a great soldier, his quiet resolution 
kept the Dutch firm when the outlook appeared blackest. 
His assassination in 1584 was a great blow to them, but 
still they held out, imtil at last Spain was beaten. . In 
1609 a truce was signed, which marked the real victory 
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of the Dutch and the making of the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, which we now call Holland. 

This new state became an important centre of liberty 
in Europe. To it fled all those who were persecuted for 
their religious or political ideas in other countries, where, 
from the Dutch, they received welcome and hospitality. 

In the 17th century Holland 
developed into a great com- 
mercial state. The ships of 
the Dutch traders were to be 
found all over the w«;rld, and 
the rest of Europe looked on 
Holland as a model of how 
commercial affairs should be 
conducted. 

But perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution of this 
new state to history was the 
type of government it evolved ; 
for it has been a pattern for 
other nations faced with the 
same problem. It is the type 
of government which was 
adopted, after their victory 
4 AJutch sailor, Jrom a print over Great Britain, by the 
of the I6th century} United States of America. It 

is also the type which is found in some of the great 
dominions of Britain, notably Australia and Canada. 

The seven states of the Netherlands which had carried 
on the struggle against Spain to a successful issue all 
valued their independence ; none wished to submit to the 
government of another. So it was necessary to discover 
a form -of government which would leave as much in- 
dependence as possible to each of the states of the Union, 
yet would allow of the efficient conduct of the affairs 
of the Union as a whole. As a result of this the 
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Dutch devck)ped the type ol government we call 

federal.” 

In a federal type of government each individual state 
is allowed to manage all those affairs which concern only 
the state itself. Affairs which concern the union of states 
as a whole, such as the making of alliances with other 
countries, the making of war and peace, the upkeep of the 
army and navy, and so on, are managed by a body 
representing all the states. Thus the country is efficiently 
run while each state is left with a large amount of 
freedom. 

Another great battle for liberty was fought in the 
middle of the 17th century in Englands 

In an earlier chapter, when we were studying the 
history of the Greeks, we saw how the Athenians had 
developed the type of government called “ democracy,” 
or rule of the people. We find little trace of this type 
of government from the Roman Empire onwards. During 
the Middle Ages the hope of peaceful government had 
lain with the power of the king. It was the strong king 
who had been able to reduce the feudal baronage to order 
and who, after the formation of modern nations, had 
been necessary to defend the state from the attacks of 
its neighbours. The absolute rule of kings continued, 
as we shall see, in most European countries until much 
later, in France up to the French Revolution, in Russia 
almost up to our own time. But in England, where order 
had been restored by the Tudor kings and where the 
danger from foreign invasion had been ended by the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, Parliament began to 
clamour for more share in the conduct of affairs. 

" The struggle for power by the English Parliament 
became mixed up with religious questions. The type of 
Protestantism which had been adopted by the English 
Church did not go far enough for many Englishmen. 
These extremists, called Puritans, wished to do away 
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with many of the ceremonies of the English Churchi 
which they thought smacked of Popery, and especially 
to abolish the type of Church government which had 
been taken over from Roman Catholicism, rule by bishops. 

Unfortunately the Stuart Kings of England, who had 
succeeded the Tudors, were unwilling to change the 
government of either the Church or the State. Those who 
refused to conform to the Church’s practice were perse- 
cuted, and persecution made them all the more anxious 
for change. The King quarrelled with his Parliaments 
whenever they demanded a greater share in the ruling 
of the country. 

The quarrel culminated in the Civil War of 1642-49, 
which resulted in the execution of King Charles I and 
the control of England for a time by Cromwell and the 
Puritans. True, the kingship and the Anglican Church 
were soon restored with much the same powers as before, 
but the first step had been taken from the absolute rule 
of the King towards the control by the people of their 
own government. 

One must not suppose that either the Parliament or 
the Puritans were friends of pure liberty. The victory of 
the Parliament in 1649 did not result in all Englishmen 
gaining a share in government, nor were the Puritans, 
when in power, any less intolerant than the Anglican 
Church had been. 

But history shows that changes usually take place 
gradually. Though the monarchy was brought back in 
1660 with the restoration of Charles II, yet from this 
time onwards, step by step. Parliament gained more 
and more control of the conduct of affairs. In the 
19th century the composition of Parliament was reformed. 
More and more people were given the right to vote in the 
election of its members, until the present stage was reached 
when nearly every grown up man and woman hns some 
share in governing the country. 
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Similarly^ though the Puritans were persecuted more 
than ever when the Church came back to power on the 
return of Charles II, yet, as time went on, men began to 
realize the foolishness of persecuting those who wished 
to worship God differently from themselves, until at 
length full freedom of worship and belief came to be 
regarded as the right of everyone. 

So we may rightly regard the struggles of the 17th 
century in England as the beginnings of the battle for 
political and religious liberty. The battle is important 
not only for Englishmen, but for the whole world, for 
other countries have frequently studied and copied the 
institutions of Britain. 

One little incident, quite unimportant in the eyes of 
those living at the time, must be noticed before we end 
this chapter. In the early part of the 17th century some 
English Puritans, persecuted in their own country because 
of their religion, had fled to Holland, which was, as we 
have seen, a refuge for those who desired liberty of con- 
science. In 1620 this small band, the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” 
set sail to found a new home in North America. They 
called their new home New England. Men little thought 
at the time that this obscure expedition was to be the 
beginnings of the United States of America. Yet such it 
was. Other colonies were formed by later religious 
refugees, Catholics as well as Puritans, and others again 
were formed by men who settled for purpose of trade, 
until a string of colonies stretched along the whole 
eastern coast of North America up to the borders of 
Canada, a possession of the French. At first these 
colonies were under the English Crown, but in the next 
century, an we shall tell later, they broke away from the 
Mother Country and commenced to work ou^ their destiny 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

HO^ IN THE 17th and 18tH CENTURIES EUROPE WAS 
RULED BY THE TYPE OF GOVERNMENT CALLED 
“enlightened despotism” 

I N the last chapter we have told of the revolts in 
England and Holland against the absolute rule of 
kings, and the beginnings of the present system of the 
control of government by the people. But it must not be 
supposed, however, that a democratic form of government 
was present in all countries. Indeed, in the 17th and 18tb 
centuries, in most European countries kings were more 
powerful than they had been at any other time. Let us 
look at three of the most important of them, Louis XIV 
of France, Peter the Great of Russia, and Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. 
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France had been one of the first European countries to 
reach nationhood. After the Hundred Years’ War, kings 
such as Louis XI had gradually overthrown the power of 
the feudal nobility and introduced strong monarchical 
government. Though the power of the Crown declined 
during the Wars of Religion in the 16th century, in the 
first half of the 17th century a great French statesman, 
Cardinal Richelieu, had not only made the King supreme 
in his own dominions, but had brought France to the 
highest position among European nations. His work had 
given to France the position which had previously been 
held by Spain. 

Louis XIV, who as a boy of four ascended the throne of 
France in 1643, that is, just at the time when the English 
Parliament was beginning its struggle with Charles I, 
and who reigned for over seventy years, took up and 
carried on the work of Richelieu. He was not content that 
France should be the first among the nations of Europe, 
he wanted her to overtop them all. 

For the greater part of his reign France was at war. His 
chief object was to gain the natural frontiers of France, 
those river and mountain barriers the possession of which 
would make it easy to defend his kingdom against her 
enemies, the Pyrenees in the south, the Rhine in the north- 
east, the Alps in the south-east. His neighbours were 
naturally unwilling to give up strips of their territory 
without a struggle. Nor did Europe as a whole view 
with equanimity the growth of a France so strong that 
she could control the whole continent. The resistance 
to Louis XIV’s plans was widespread. True, he gained 
the Pyrenees, he got a footing in the Alps and pushed his 
borders to the Rhine in Alsace, but in Flanders so 
determined was the resistance of the little state of Holland 
that his armies were held in check and the Rhine near its 
mouth he never reached. Ever since it has been the 
wish of Frenchmen to conquer where Louis XIV failed. 
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Though the wars of Louis XIV were not completely 
successful, though he failed to raise France to that 
dominating position in European politics he desired, yet 
his reign was a magnificent one. Never before or since 
has France been so great or splendid. At home he was 
supreme. He was the centre of the life of the nation, 
round whom everything revolved. No Parliament con- 
trolled him, for the custom of summoning the French 
Parliament had died out. He chose his ministers as he 
liked. His word was law and against his will there was 
no appeal. He is supposed to have uttered the magnificent 
boast, Vital, c'est moi ” (I am the state). In his reign 
french drama reached its greatest height in the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine and the comedies of Moli^re, 
some of the best of the French painters were working, 
architecture flourished, and all Europe looked to France 
as a model of taste and the arts of civilization. 

When Peter the Great came to the throne of Russia in 
1689 his country was still in a state of barbarism. Her 
people were backward and ignorant, and both the Church 
and nobility were opposed to any change. This was 
partly due to Russia’s geographical position, for she was a 
great land-locked mass with no seaports in the west or 
south and few means of communication with the civiliza- 
tion of the rest of Europe. 

It was Peter’s object to introduce European civilization 
into Russia and to bring her into the circle of European 
nations. His task was a difficult one, for the opposition 
to his plans was tremendous. He himself was a strange 
mixture ; he was truly interested in science and industry 
and saw the benefits which would fall to his people by the 
introduction of Western civilization, but he always 
remained half a barbarian. He was extremely cruel, and 
the tortures he inflicted on those who opposed him were 
horrible. He was fond of wild barbaric jokes, of which one 
of his favourites was to make the whole Court drunk on 
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large quantities of raw brandy mixed with cayenne pepper. 
But he knew what he wanted to do, and in his fierce crude 
fashion he made Russia bow to his will. He introduced 
European dress and manners, encouraged trade and the 
development of science, and reformed the whole of the 
Russian system of government. 

He realized that he could 
never accomplish his task of 
bringing Russia into close contact 
with the rest of Europe unless he 
could gain harbours and a navy. 
To gain the sea coast meant 
fighting. He fought and beat 
Sweden, and so pushed his 
borders to the Baltic Sea, where, 
on the marshes of the river 
Neva, he built his new capital, 
St. Petersburg. He fought the 
Turks and so gained an outlet on 
the Black Sea. To learn the art 
of shipbuilding he visited Eng- 
land and Holland, where he 
served as a workman in the ship- 
yards. 

the t';"****^ « <* When he died he left Russia 
with seaports and a navy and an 
efficient, despotic government. His courage and energy 
had enabled her to take the first step from that state of 
barbarism in which she had remained sunk for centuries. 
Peter the Great was the real founder of modem Russia. 
From his time Russia has played an important part in 
the history of the world. 

Frederick the Great, who ascended the Prussian throne 
in 1740, was perhaps the greatest of the European despots. 
His country, Prussia, had started from small beginnings 
and had gradually become one of the most important of 
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the German states. Frederick was determined to make 
it greater still. 

Like all despots, he engaged in numerous wars to 
increase his power and the territory of the state over 
which he ruled. The army was one of his chief interests. 
Much money was spent on it and he was always on the 
look out for tall, strong young men to fill its ranks. The 
way in which he conducted his wars and the unscrupulous 
methods he used to gain extra 
territory cannot be defended, 
but we must admire the steadi- 
ness of his purpose and the 
courage which made him hold 
out when it appeared that 
defeat was wellnigh certain. 

But he did not confine him- 
self to the waging of wars. 

Prussia was a poor country and 
Frederick set himself the task 
of developing it to its utmost 
capacity. Trade and shipping 
were encouraged. Workmen were invited to settle in 
the country and to bring their skill to the develop- 
ment of Prussia’s manufactures. Factories were built 
at the government’s expense. Improved methods of 
working the land were introduced. Roads and canals 
were constructed. Frederick was an untiring worker. 
He controlled everything himself. No matter was too 
great or too small for his attention. He even issued an 
order against maidservants lighting their fires with rags 
which could be used for the making of paper. Not only 
did he encourage the army and trade, he improved the 
methods of government, revised Prussian law, and 
collected round him philosophers and poets and writers. 
He even wrote bad poetry himself. 

Frederick was the greatest general and ruler of his age. 
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His methods of warfare and government were the wonder 
of 18th century Europe and men regarded Prussia as a 
model of what a state should be. 

The 18th century is often called the Age of the En- 
lightened Despots. It is not hard to realize, from the 
stories of Louis XIV, Peter the Great and Frederick 
the Great, what these despots were like. Despotism (or 
Absolute Monarchy) was a stage through which the 
nations of Europe had to pass before they reached more 
modem forms of government, and on the whole these 
enlightened despots did much for the development of the 
states over which they ruled. All of them had a very high 
ideal of their positions and responsibilities. They thought 
that it was their duty to do everything in their power for 
the glory of their country and the prosperity of their 
people. But that their people could possibly know what 
was best for themselves they would never have acknow- 
ledged. It was the duty of subjects, they considered, 
to obey the king, who was the father of the state, and 
much more competent than they were to decide what was 
best for them. 

So long as the despot was enlightened and efficient all 
went well. But that absolute control in every department 
of the government and life of the nation, which could be so 
beneficial when the head of the nation realized his task 
and knew how to carry it out, was a curse when the head 
was wanting in all the arts of ruling. That is the reason 
why despotism failed. It depended too much on the 
wisdom and ability of one man. While it lasted it accom- 
plished great results, but when a weak and inefficient king 
ascended the throne, then the whole fabric fell to pieces. 
The people rose and demanded a share in governing 
themselves. The first blow against the absolute rule of 
the 18th century came in 1789, when the French Revolu- 
tion began. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

HOW THE EUROPEAN NATIONS FOUGHT FOR COLONIES AND 
THE UNITED STATES CAME INTO EXISTENCE 

B efore we tell of the French Revolution we must 
glance for a moment at certain events which 
happened far away from the European continent. 

We have already seen how intrepid seamen at the 
end of the 15th century set out to discover new lands. 
The chief motive which urged them on was the desire to 
find new trade routes, and when, after new countries had 
been discovered, Europeans began to colonize them, it 
was, to a great extent, for reasons of trade that they 
did so. 
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The Portuguese were the most vigorous of the 
European nations in the rush to seize new markets. 
Their chief centre of activity was in the East Indian 
Islands, famous for spices which were very valuable 
and much desired by Europeans. Spain was not far 
behind. She occupied the lands of Central and South 
America, with their rich gold and silver mines. Later the 
Dutch came into the field and were keen rivals of the 
Portuguese in the East. 

At first England and France did not pursue so vigorous 
a colonial policy. But gradually both began to acquire 
colonial possessions, especially in India and North 
America ; and it was between England and France that 
in the 18th century the most noteworthy struggle for 
colonies took place. 

When the English and French had first landed in India 
the Moghul Empire was at the height of its power. The 
Moghul Emperors paid little attention to the foreigners 
who settled on the edge of their dominions, and they were 
permitted to form trading stations on the coast, the 
English at Madras and Calcutta, the French at Pondi- 
cherry and Trichinopoly. But, as we have seen, the 
Moghul power decayed, and the Emperor’s officials, the 
subahdars and nawabs, and the rajahs or Hindu princes 
became practically independent local governors. They 
soon quarrelled among themselves, and India was in a 
state when the action of a vigorous nation would bring 
great results. 

The first man who dreamed of an India conquered 
by Europeans was the French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, Dupleix. He was a brave and clever soldier, 
who wished to drive the English out of India, to 
conquer the native princes, and to gain India for France. 
Unfortunately for Dupleix’s dreams, in a clerk of the 
East India Company, Robert Clive, who had been sent 
out to India because he was regarded as a ne’er-do-well by 
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his parents in England, he found a rival who was more 
than a match for him. 

Neither England nor France had many European 
soldiers in India, so Dupleix conceived the idea of 
training native troops to fight for him. Clive followed 
suit, and soon both sides had efficient little armies of 
native soldiers. 

The conflict began between 1740 and 1760. Both 
sides supported now one native prince, now another 
as it suited their purpose. The struggle was a long one. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy episode in its first period 
was Clive’s brilliant defence of Arcot with only five 
hundred men against an army many times the size. 
In 1754 Dupleix was recalled to France, but the man 
who replaced him contiiiued his policy. It was not 
only with the French, however, that the English had 
to fight ; wars had to be fought too with native 
rulers. Clive beat the Nawab of Bengal, who had 
captured Calcutta and caused the death of over a hundred 
Englishmen in the Black Hole, at the battle of Plassey 
in 1757. Another English general beat the French at 
Wandewash. Expeditions were organized against the 
Dutch and Spanish settlements. When Clive finally 
returned to England the East India Company was the 
strongest power in India, and the first and most important 
stage of the English conquest of India had been accom- 
plished. 

The winning of America by the English is a very different 
story from that of the conquest of India. India possessed 
an old-established civilization, it was densely populated, 
and the European settlements were merely trading stations 
in the midst of the native states. North America was 
a great empty continent, inhabited only by a few Red 
Indians. Men went there from Europe not merely to 
trade but to settle down. Some went because they wished 
to find a place where they could worship as they wished 
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without interference, others for commercial reasons. 
Though both French and English employed Red Indians, 
nevertheless the struggle there was much more a struggle 
between white men than it was in India. 

English settlers had colonized the eastern coast of 
what is now the United States, the French had occupied 
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the country to the north, Canada. From the great 
lakes of Canada Frenchmen had ventured down the 
river Mississippi and had founded another French 
colony on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, which 
they called Louisiana after their king. So the English 
settlers had French both to the north and south of 
them. The French colonial plan, which brought about 
the struggle with England, was that of connecting 
Louisiana and Canada by a string of forts along the great 
rivers Ohio and Mississippi. If the French had managed 
to carry out their plan the English colonists would have 
G 
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been shut in on the coast, and would have been unable 
to expand in the wide lands to the west. 

The first British attempts to oppose the French were 
utter failures, but in England the elder Pitt, one of the few 
men to realize the value of colonies, sent military help, 
while the British fleet, then much superior to that of 
France, prevented the French sending reinforcements to 

their own colonists. The 
tide turned. In 1750 
General Wolfe captured 
Quebec, the chief Cana- 
dian fortress, and by the 
peace signed with France 
in 1763 Canada was 
handed over to Great 
Britain. This peace mark- 
ed not only the high status 
Great Britain had reached 
in Europe, but the real be- 
ginnings of her Colonial 
Empire and her rise to the 
posit ion of a world power. 

But hardly had Great Britain won Canada before 
the original American Colonies broke away from her 
control. 

The question at issue was whether or not the Mother 
Country had the right to tax the Colonics. The English 
Parliament maintained that since England had come to 
the help of the American settlers in the war with France, 
she had a right to tax them in order to help to pay for 
the war. The colonists, however, refused to agree. 
“ Since we are not represented in the English Parliament,” 
they argued, “ what right has the English Parliament to 
tax us ? ” The English statesmen were lacking in fore- 
sight, and did not see that to press the American colonists 
too hard was to invite trouble. They insisted on the 
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right of levying taxes, with the result that the American 
colonists revolted. 

War followed, and at the outset the American colon- 
ists, led by Jefferson, issued, in 1776, the Declaration 



The Struggle for Colonies Between France and England 
IN North America 


of Independence, by which they declared themselves 
to be independent of the British Crown. For the con- 
duct of the war they chose as their commander-in- 
chief General George Washington, who had served 
with credit against the French. France, annoyed by 
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her losses in the previous years, allied herself with th^ 
new state as a good method of striking at her old enemy. 

The war lasted until 1781, and two things brought about 
the English defeat. Her generals were no match for the 
American colonists, who knew the country and were 
familiar with fighting over wide areas, and secondly, 
England had lost her command of the sea. Thus France 
was able to give both military and naval aid to the rebels. 
In 1781 the last English army under Cornwallis was 
shut up in Yorktown on the American coast. American 
armies threatened it from the land, a French fleet pre- 
vented its escape by sea. Cornwallis surrendered, and 
England was forced to recognize the independence of her 
revolted Colonies. Thus was born one of the most powerful 
nations of the modern world, a nation which was destined 
to play a great part in the drama of History. 

But it was not enough to fling off the control of the 
Mother Country. The Declaration of Independence had 
proclaimed America’s freedom ; the problem which faced 
the new nation was the form her new government should 
take. 

While under the control of Britain, the American 
states had been independent of each other, and many of 
their citizens were determined to maintain the rights 
of each separate state. Others, of more foresight, chief 
among whom was Alexander Hamilton, saw, however, 
that if America was to develop into a great nation some 
means would have to be found of conducting the affairs 
of the states as a whole. A fierce combat raged for some 
time between those who insisted on the rights of each 
separate state and those who insisted on a strong central 
government. 

The problem was like that which the Dutch had 
had to face and the solution which was reached was 
similar. The United States are ruled on the federal 
system, in which, as we have seen, a good deal of freedom 
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is given to each separate state» but everything which 
concerns the union of states as a whole is managed by 
a President and two Assemblies, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, elected by all the states 
together. It was fitting that Washington, who had 
done so much towards gaining America’s freedom, should 
be the first President of the new nation. 

The revolt of the American colonists did not affect 
America alone. The stirring words of the Declaration of 
Independence and the stirring deeds which followed came 
as a clarion call and example to the people of France, 
bidding them also rise and throw oft the yoke of absolute 
monarchy. Less than ten years after the American victory 
at Yorktown the French Revolution had begun, and the 
French Revolution was the beginning of a great movement 
which affected the whole of Europe# 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

HOW THE FRENCH PEOPLE THREW OFF THE CONTROL OF 
THEIR KING, AND NAPOLEON NEARLY CONQUERED 
EUROPE 

Y OU will remember that in a previous chapter we 
noticed that a nation was content to allow itself 
to be ruled by a despot provided that the despot 
was efficient and successful. The French kings of the 
18th century had, however, been far from successful. 
They had lost India and Canada, and had allowed France 
to sink to a very low state. Trade was bad, the taxes 
fell on those least able to pay, particularly the peasants, 
and were so badly collected that only a small part 
of the money paid reached the coffers of the government. 
So, what with the expenses of the wars and the bad 
methods of taxation, France was almost bankrupt. New 
ideas, too, were in the air. A Frenchman named 
Rousseau had written a book, called The Social Con- 
tract,” in which he had argued that the king held his 
power only by the consent of the people he ruled, that the 
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real authority was not the king, but what he called the 
general will,” the will of the people of France. Many 
Frenchmen had read Rousseau’s book and were con- 
vinced that the time had come for the people of France to 
demand a greater share in the control of the affairs of the 
nation. 

The French Parliament had not met for over a hundred 
and fifty years, but so bad 
was the condition of France, 
that in 1789 Louis XVI, on 
the advice of his nobles, sum- 
moned the States General, the 
French Parliament. 

When the States General 
met in 1789 the majority of 
them had no wish to do 
away with the kingship. They 
wished to make a constitution, 
that is, a set of rules which 
would control the as yet un- 
controlled power of the king 
and would give the nation a share in its own government. 
If Louis XVI had understood the nature of the new' ideas 
which were in the minds of Frenchmen all might have 
gone well, and the government of France might have been 
changed peaceably into one somewhat like that of Great 
Britain. But Louis XVI did not realize what was 
happening. He still wished to rule in the old fatherly 
way. He realized that France needed reforming, but he 
wrished to carry out the reforms himself. Though he had 
summoned the States General, he was not willing that 
they should have any real control either in the making or 
the carrying out the laws. 

There was a small section of the States General which 
wished to abolish the kingship altogether, to form a re- 
public, and to give all the power to the representatives of 
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the people. The foolishness of the king gradually caused 
this extreme party, the Jacobins, to come more and more 
to the front. They gained more and more power, and at 
length the king found himself practically a prisoner in 
Paris. The other European monarchs thought that it 
was a terrible thing that their brother monarch should be 
so treated by his people, and, urged on by the nobles 
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who had lost their old privileges and had fled from the 
country, resolved to come to his help. An Austrian and 
Prussian army marched against France. As far as the 
king was concerned it was the worst thing that could have 
happened. He lost once and for all the confidence of his 
people, and when he tried to escape to join the invading 
army the French people resolved to dethrone him alto- 
gether and form a republic. On September 21 , 1792 , the 
Republic was proclaimed, and in January, 1793 , Louis XVI 
was brought to trial on a charge of having plotted with 
the enemies of France, condemned to death and executed. 

Then occurs that terrible period in the history of 
France, the Reign of Terror. The Revolutionary Tribu tial 
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sat all day, condemning to the guillotine all those who were 
suspected of being the enemies of the new Republic. The 
chief men who ruled France were Danton, Robespierre 
and Marat. It need not be thought that these men were 
naturally cruel. They were fanatics ; they believed so 
strongly in the new ideas of “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,” the ideas on which the 
Revolution was foimded, that 
they were willing to go to any 
lengths to preserve the new 
type of government they had 
introduced. And, indeed, the 
new Republic was in grave 
danger. The other powers of 
Europe, horrified by the events 
which had taken place, were 
leagued together for its destruc- 
tion. Enemy armies were beat- 
ing at the gates of France, and 
only by ruthlessly crushing any 
signs of treachery in France it- 
self, thought Danton and Robes- Th§ guillotine, from a 

pierre, could the Republic be 
saved. The French people 

rallied to the cause of the Revolution, the recruiting 
offices were crowded. Though ill-trained and ill-armed, 
the new recruits were filled with crusading zeal to defend 
the new ideas which had been born from destruction. As 
a result of this enthusiasm, not only were the raw French 
armies able to hold their enemies in check, but, afire with 
the passion of liberty, they advanced into the Austrian 
Netherlands (Belgium), proclaiming that they had come 
to deliver the inhabitants from the tyranny of kings. 

Once it became clear that France need not fear invasion, 
and that the ideas of the Revolution were safe, then the 
Reign of Terror ceased, and Robespierre, who was chiefly 
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responsible for it, perished by the instrument he had used 
so freely, the guillotine. But France was in a chaotic 
state, everything was topsy-turvy, and the French people, 
weary of talk and high ideas, longed for order so that they 
could return to the ordinary duties of life. The man 
who was destined to bring order to France was a 
Corsican soldier, who had already proved that he was one 
of the greatest generals in the world’s history, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The career of Napoleon is one of the wonder stories of 
history. He came of poor parents, and had it not been 
for the French Revolution he miglit never have risen to 
the great heights he eventually attained. But the French 
Revolution, which threw careers open to any who had the 
genius to seize the opportunity, gave him his opening. 
His own ability did the rest. He was a tremendous 
worker ; sixteen hours a day was nothing strange to him. 
He had a prodigious memory, in which all the information 
he needed was automatically docketed so that it could 
be used at will. He had the ability, not only to make 
decisions at lightning speed, but to carry them out with 
equal celerity. While his enemies were still deciding 
what to do, he had formed his plan of campaign, issued 
his orders, and beaten his foes before they had fully 
realized he was there. So strong was his will power that 
all men bent before him. Above all he had the power 
of making men love and follow him. His armies would 
march incredible distances through rain and snow and 
heat at his bidding, and when, after his disastrous march 
to Moscow in 1812 , he was hurrying back to France, 
soldiers dying in the snow raised themselves to cry, 
“ Long live the Emperor,” as his sledge drove past. 

We have no time to tell of his campaigns, so numerous 
were they, of the defeats he inflicted on the armies of 
Russia, ^Austria and Prussia. He dreamed of making 
himself master not only of Europe but of the world. He 
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might have succeeded had not England stood in his way. 
England had control of the sea, and without that control 
Napoleon could not hope to make France a world empire. 
After his failure to invade England, and the destruction 
of his fleet at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, he tried to 
beat her by destroying her trade, which he regarded as 
the source of her wealth and power. The only way he 
could do this was to close all the ports of Europe to Eng- 
lish goods. The European nations naturally did not wish 
to give up what was a source of prosperity to them, and 
there was universal resistance to Napoleon’s plan. His 
attempt to enforce the Continental System, as it was 
called, on the whole of Europe, led him to the annexation 
of Spain and Holland, to the imprisonment of the Pope, 
to the crushing of Prussia, at length to the ill-starred 
invasion of Russia. It aroused against him the hatred of 
all Europe, forced against their own interests to do the will 
of the tyrant, and it eventually brought about his downfall. 

The crisis came in 1812. In order to prevent Russia 
opening her ports to English goods, he led an army of 
600,000 men into the heart of that country. When he 
reached Moscow winter overtook him, and he had to 
retreat through the snows, with the Russian army at his 
heels. Only 100,000 of his army returned. The nations 
whom he had crushed, seeing at last a chance of strik- 
ing back, joined Russia ; first Prussia, then Austria, tJien 
Sweden. At Leipzig, the great battle of the nations, 
in 1813, Napoleon was defeated. He retreated to France, 
and though his heroic resistance there was one of the 
most wonderful episodes of his career, the forces against 
him were too strong. In 1814, at Fontainebleau, he was 
obliged to abdicate and was exiled to Elba. One more 
attempt he made in 1815 to regain his power, but his 
defeat at Waterloo completed his overthrow, and the 
last years of his life were spent as a prisoner on the lonely 
island of St. Helena. 
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Though Napoleon is best known as a great general, 
he was equally great as a statesman and administrator. 
In 1799 he had made himself master of France, and to him 
fell the task of the reorganization of France after the 
chaos of the Revolution. In his methods he was much 



Napoleon making a victorious entry into Berlin, October, 1806. 


more like Frederick the Great than the original makers 
of the Revolution whom he succeeded. His government 
was essentially paternal and despotic. Though all 
careers were thrown open to talent and he was willing 
to employ in his service all who had ability, whatever 
their birth or political opinions, he always held the chief 
power himself, and his will was absolute law. For 
liberty he had no regard, the local self-government which 
the men of the Revolution had introduced he abolished. 
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but he restored order and good government to his country, 
and much of his work, especially his famous codification 
of French law, still survives in the institutions of modem 
France. 

In 1804 he was crowned Emperor of the French, but 
the Empire he made stretched far beyond the boundaries 
of France, and at its height included nearly all Europe. 
It was created by military force, but throughout it he 
introduced the same efficient and enlightened, though 
despotic, government which he had introduced in France. 
Wherever he went he purged away the corruption and 
rottenness of the old monarchies and aristocracies of 
Europe. But he did not substitute political liberty or 
democratic rule. In the Empire, as in France, his power 
was absolute. He was like a spider sitting at the centre 
of a web, the threads of which stretched to every comer 
of the Continent. Yet the best thinkers of his time 
regarded him as a great force, sent to cleanse the world 
and prepare the way for a new and better order. 

Unfortunately for the existence of his Empire he did 
not realize the power of national feeling, and his crushing 
of the national aspirations of the nations he conquered 
brought about the coalition which finally destroyed him. 
Nevertheless, though after his overthrow the Napoleonic 
Empire ceased to exist, though with the return of the 
old monarchies and aristocracies came the old corruption 
and bad government once more, yet his work, often in 
ways he had never contemplated, was destined to bear 
fmit in that remaking of Europe which was accomplished 
in the 19th century. 



This machine marks the first step tn the development of cotton 
spinning. It was invented by James Hargreaves^ a poor weaver 
about 1764, He had always worked with a spinning wheel , which 
spun one thread at a time only, but after his invention one spxnnei 
could soon spin 200 threads at a time. The other workers so feared 
being thrown out of work by this machine that they several times broke 
it up, and Hargreaves had secretly to make it again, (By permission 
of the Science Museum). 

CHAPTER XXXII 

HOW THE UNION OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY ALTERED 
THE WORLD 

T he French Revolution was not the only revolution 
which took place in the 18th century. Another, not 
so spectacular, but equally far-reaching in its results, took 
place in the sphere of industry. 

In an earlier chapter we described the great advances 
W 
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made in scientific thought by the men of the 17th century. 
In the following century an important development took 
place. The discoveries of the scientists were applied to 
manufacture, with the result that the whole industrial 
and social life of the world was changed. 

Industry had changed little during the course of the 
centuries. The methods employed in the making of 
pottery or cloth in the 17th century were very similar 
to those which had been employed by the ancient 
Egyptians. Everything was done by hand; machinery 
was either entirely absent or else of a very primitive kind. 
To make cloth, the raw wool or yarn was first of all spun 
or twisted by drawing it out, a thread at a time, from 
a distaff on to a spindle either by hand, or, after the 16th 
century, by means of a simple spinning wheel. The 
threads were then placed on a loom, and, again by hand, 
a shuttle was passed backwards and forwards between 
them, thus making a piece of woven cloth. 

After the middle of the 18th century changes began to 
take place. An English spinner in 1764 invented a machine 
called a “ spinning jenny,” by means of which a single 
man could spin eight or more threads at once. Various 
improvements and adaptations were introduced into this 
machine, until at length it became possible to spin as 
many as two hundred threads at once. Inventions such 
as these quickly revolutionized spinning. 

Similar improvements took place in the art of weaving. 
In 1784 a machine was invented by means of which the 
shuttle was made to move backwards and forwards be- 
tween the threads on the loom by mechanical means, 
instead of having to be moved by hand. 

Not only were vast improvements made in the processes 
of manufacture* but a new way was discovered of driving 
the new machines. Before this time men had relied for 
power on hand or wind or water. For instance the 
medieval miller had worked his mill by means of a water 
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wheel, fens had been drained by means of windmills, 
the potter’s wheel had been worked by hand. The new 
power introduced was steam. Though Watt did not 
actually invent the steam engine, as is sometimes stated, 
to him must be given the credit of building on the work 
of his predecessors and of making the first steam engine 
which was of practical use 


in driving machinery. The 
discovery of steam revolu- 
tionized power. With its 
aid it was possible to drive 
much greater machines with 
much greater certainty. 

Two other important de- 
velopments must also be 
noted, the coming of coal 
into common use, and the 
improvements in the smelt- 
ing of iron. Plentiful sup- 
plies of both coal and iron 
were, of course, necessary if 
the new type of machine 
was to be made and driven 
efficiently. Coal had been 
used as early as 1200, and 
as time went on tended to 



The earliest instrument for mak^ 
ing thread from fibre or wool was 
a distaff, then the spinning wheel 
as shown above was invented, and 
employed until Hargreaves in- 
vented his jenny. Others followed 
him, developing at last the great 
m achines now used. 


supersede the use of timber and charcoal. But men did 
not dig very deep for it; the coal used was that which 
could be got close to the surface. It was not until the 
18th century that the practice of sinking deep shafts 
began. From this time onward great improvements took 
place in coal mining, and its use in all industries became 
universal. Iron had been in use for many hundreds of 


years, but the methods of working up the ore had been 
crude. It was not until 1750 that coal was used instead 


of charcoal for melting the ore, and later still that the 
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old-fashioned bellows were superseded by the modem 
blast furnace. 

The union of machinery and steam power brought about 
great changes in industry. Production on a large scale 
became possible. Articles could be made at a speed very 
much greater than had been possible when all the work 
was done by hand. Against these new machines the old 
hand-workers could not compete. Manufacture by hand 
was quickly superseded by manufacture by machines. 

The victory of the machine led to other important 
changes. It had been possible and customary under the 
old system for the worker to carry on his work in his own 
home, side by side with other occupations, such as farming. 
Spinning wheels and looms were not very expensive and 
were common in the farms and cottages of England and 
the Continent. But only the rich man could afford the 
new machines. Moreover, when they came to be driven 
by steam power, it was necessary to group them all in 
one place. So no longer did the home worker bring the 
cloth he had made in his own home to market to 
sell. Instead, big factories sprang up, containing many 
machines, to which the people had to go to work. The 
early factories were terrible places, insanitary and ill- 
lighted. No regard was paid by the factory owners to 
the health and well-being of their workers. Nor could 
the workers resist the new conditions. There was not 
enough work for all, unemployment was rife, and so the 
factory owners could compel men to work for very low 
wages for long hours under bad conditions. 

In order to be able to get coal to drive the steam engines 
cheaply, the new factories grew up near the coalfields. 
The old towns away from the coalfields were deserted, new 
towns in the coal-bearing districts sprang up. They were 
built very quickly. No regard was paid to beauty ; row 
upon row of squalid streets were put up as cheaply as 
possible. To these horrible towns people thronged, for 
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there was no choice between that and starvation. Though 
many improvements have been made since this time, the 
industrial districts of Europe still remain a hideous blot, 
places in which it appears impossible for anyone to lead 
a full, happy, healthy life. 

While the introduction of the factory system and the 
growth of ugly industrial towns were two of the main 
results of the coming of machines, perhaps the most 
important was the change in the relationship between 
master and man. Before the coming of machines it had 
always been possible for a workman by industry and thrift 
to become a master. But to start a factory needed a 
great amount of money, and, as it was, the workman had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping himself and his family 
from starvation on the wages he could earn in the factory. 
How could he hope ever to have sufficient money to 
start a factory of his own ? So there arose a great split 
in the world of industry. On the one side was the 
employer, the man who owned the factory and who 
pocketed the profits of the work which was done there ; 
on the other the wage-earning labourer, with little or no 
chance of rising from his position of dependence. The 
two lived in different worlds. Neither cou^i really 
appreciate the problems of the other. Between these two 
has raged a great feud, a feud which is with us at the 
present time, and is one of the most difficult problems of 
the modern world. The workmen, in order to improve 
their conditions, organized themselves into Trade Unions, 
which used every weapon they could find to try to gain 
higher wages and better social conditions for their 
members. Though these Trade Unions were suppressed 
by the Government at first, they have gained greatly in 
power, and are now an important factor in the life of the 
world. 

The Industrial Revolution, the name given to this 
revolution in industry, is, wit^ the French Revolution, 
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the most important movement in the making of the world 
to-day. Owing to it the world has passed into a new and 
different era, the era of the machine. As a result of it, 
so much has the life of the world altered, that a man of 
the early 18th century would be more at home in Imperial 
Rome than he would in the world we know. We have 
only described the beginnings of the new age in this 
chapter. Quick and startling developments were to 
follow during the 19th century, but these we must leave 
to a later chapter. 



OuUide a coal min$» 






'* Gentlemen, take what you would like, but leave us Peace*’ This 
caricature is from a French paper of the early nineteenth century 
and shows the feeling of the time. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

HOW NEW NATIONS CAME INTO BEING IN THE 

19th century 

T he career of Napoleon had affected the whole of 
Europe. He had destroyed many of the old 
governments, driven kings from their thrones, and 
upset the boundaries of the European states. When 
he was overthrown in 1814 the Powers who had defeated 
him were faced with the task of reorganising Europe. 
The treaty which they drew up and signed at Vienna was 
a very elaborate one. By it the Empire of Napoleon 
was swept away, kings were once more brought back to 
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their thrones and the boundaries of the European states 
were restored very much to what they had been before 
1789. Throughout the Continent there was a reaction 
against the ideas which had animated the leaders of the 
French Revolution. We cannot wonder that this was 
so. The desire of all Europe was for peace. To 
the diplomats of the early 19th century the French 
Revolution was summed up in the career of Napoleon, 
the overthrow of the existing order, war and chaos. The 
moving spirit in European politics was the Austrian 
Chancellor, Mettemich, the foe of all liberal ideas. Every- 
where democratic movements were crushed, ever 3 n¥here 
the restored monarchs ruled as if the will of the people 
counted for nothing. 

Napoleon had been a t)rrant, but he had been an efficient 
tyrant. He had often acted in a despotic manner, but 
his government had been an enlightened one and he had 
swept away many of the old boundaries which had divided 
men of the same race. 

Nowhere was the sweeping away of old boundaries and 
corrupt governments so marked as in Italy and Germany. 
Unlike Spain or England or France, neither Germany nor 
Italy had developed into united national states. Before 
the French Revolution there were in Germany no less 
than 860 small states, in Italy thirteen. Into both these 
countries Napoleon had brought order and some sort of 
unity. Now all his work had been undone. Italy, 
divided into eleven separate states, dominated by re- 
actionary Austria, was once more in chains, Germany 
was divided up among no less than thirty-nine govern- 
ments. France was once more imder the Bourbon 
dynasty she had overthrown in 1792. 

There were, however, many men who still clung to the 
ideas to which the French Revolution had given birth, and 
the whole of the first part of the century was filled with 
attempts, not only in Italy, Germany and France, but 
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in other European countries as well, to give the people a 
share in the control of their government. 

Between 1815 and 1871 France went through three 
revolutions before she finally reached the republican form 
of government by which she is now ruled. 

In Italy and Germany the movements towards demo- 
cratic government were bound up with attempts to 
breakdown the artificial 
boundaries by which the 
Treaty of Vienna had divi- 
ded men of the same race, 
and to make these countries 
into united national states. 

All the earlier attempts, 
however, were failures. The 
forces against them were 
too strong and it was not 
until after 1850 that move- 
ments destined to lasting 
success took place. Let us 
describe these movements 
in greater detail. 

The diplomats at Vienna had divided Italy up into 
eleven States ; the Kingdom of Sardinia and a group of 
states under Austrian princes in the north, the Papal 
States in the centre, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
under Bourbon kings in the south. The problem which 
faced the first Italian patriots was twofold ; under what 
type of government should Italy be united and how should 
union be gained? The early patriots all favoured a 
republic and thought that Italy could be united by a 
great effort by her own people. The leader of the 
republican party was Mazzini, an ardent patriot, who 
considered no sacrifice too great in gaining unity for 
his country. But waiting to crush any sign of 
revolution was the great autocratic power of Austria. 
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Before the Italian revolutionaries could organize them- 
selves for resistance they were overthrown by the 
Austrian armies. The crushing of the revolution of 1848, 
led by Mazzini, marked the final failure of the republican 
ideal. 

The first man to realize the way of uniting Italy which 
had the best chance of success was Count Cavour, who 
in 1852 became Prime Minister of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, the most important of the northern states. His 
brain was one of the keenest in the Europe of his day, and 
he saw clearly that an army of Italian rebels could not 
hope to beat the trained soldiers of Austria. He saw, too, 
that the difficulties of making a republican government 
which would be acceptable to all Italians were so great 
as to be almost insuperable. He, therefore, determined 
to unite Italy under his own master, the King of Sardinia, 
not with the aid of Italians alone, but with the additional 
help of a foreign army. The ally he chose was Napoleon 
III, the nephew of the great Napoleon, who, in 1852, had 
made himself Emperor of the French. With him he 
made a treaty to overthrow the Austrian power in Italy. 

War broke out in 1859, and though Napoleon III with- 
drew his troops before a complete victory had been gained, 
by 1860 most of northern Italy was united under Victor 
Emmanuel, the King of Sardinia. The southern part of 
Italy was added by the marvellous expedition of Gari- 
baldi, one of the most romantic figures in the history of 
the 19th century. From his youth Garibaldi had worked 
for Italian unity. He had had to flee to South America 
after one of the early imsuccessful revolts, where he had 
played a prominent part in the politics of that restless 
continent and had learnt the art of guerilla warfare. He 
had been a leader in the unsuccessful rebellion of 1848, 
and now on a night of May, 1860, he set sail from Genoa, 
with only 1,000 men, to win Sicily. It was a mad escapade, 
yet it succeeded. With his devoted ** red shirts,” in a 
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few months he conquered Sicily and crossed to the 
mainland of Southern Italy. From the north came the 
Sardinian army of Victor Emmanuel. It was a dramatic 
moment when the two met and Garibaldi greeted the 
King of Sardinia with the magnificent salute, “ I hail the 
first King of Italy.” Though it was another eleven years 
before Victor Emmanuel entered Rome, yet 1860 marks 
the practical accomplishment of Italian unity and the 
entrance of Italy into the family of European nations. 

After the treaty of Vienna the two chief German states 
were Austria and Prussia. Each was very jealous of 
the other and each wished to hold the leading position 
among the German states. Neither of them had, how- 
ever, been prepared to take the lead in the early movements 
towards German unity. Indeed, Austria had always 
opposed any movement in that direction. 

As in Italy, the year 1848 saw Germany in revolution. 
Had that revolution succeeded the history of Germany 
might have been very different. The revolutionaries of 
1848 wished to unite Germany under a government like 
that of England, with a king guided by ministers who held 
their position from a Parliament elected by the people. 
But Prussia was too timid to take the lead, and in 1849 
Austria stepped in and the revolution was crushed. The 
German Empire was destined to be made on a very 
different plan. 

The hero of German unity was Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck, who in 1862 became Minister President of Prussia. 
Unlike the patriots of Italy, he hated liberal forms of 
government and had been one of the sternest opponents 
of the ideas of the revolution of 1848.^ But he realized 
the necessity of German unity. Whatever happened, he 
was determined on two things, that his own country, 
Prussia, should never become merely one of a collection 
of German states, and that never would he submit to any 
democratic form of government. His scheme, there- 
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fore, was to unite Germany into an Empire under the 
supreme leadership of Prussia and her autocratic king. 

Up to Bismarck’s time Austria had been the leading 
state in Germany. Bismarck knew that she would never 
submit to the leadership of Prussia. If he was to unite 
Germany his first task was to get Austria out of the way. 

Bismarck’s way was the way of war, the policy of 

“Blood and Iron.” A 
strong Prussian army was 
formed, and, in 1864, was 
given a chance of proving 
itself in a war against 
Denmark. Two years later 
he picked a quarrel with 
Austria. Within seven 
weeks he had beaten her 
at the Battle of Sadowa 
and forced her to sign a 
peace in which she pro- 
mised never more to in- 
terfere in the a^airs of 
Germany. Thus Prussia 
was supreme and was able to unite the states of north- 
ern Germany under her rule. 

The problem which now faced Bismarck was how to add 
the great states of the south to his federation. Again he 
used the means of war. “ Let the southern states fight 
side by side with us in a victorious war,” he argued, “ and 
they will be willing to join us.” 

France under Napoleon III had looked with suspicion 
on the work of Bismarck. The prospect of a strong 
Germany on her eastern borders frightened her. 
Bismarck knew that sooner or later he would have 
to fight France if he were to accomplish his task. 
It was, therefore, his object to bring about a war 
before France was ready. How he engineered the war. 
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how he brought in the southern German states on his 
side, you will find described in the larger histories of 
Europe. It is sufficient to record that in 1870 the German 
armies invaded France. At the battle of Sedan Napoleon 
III was beaten and forced to surrender. Soon the German 
armies encircled Paris, and there, at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the King of Prussia was proclaimed the first 
German Emperor. A second great nation was added to 
the European family. 

Italy and Germany were not the only two nations to be 
bom in the 19th century. In 1829 Greece gained her 
independence, in 1832 Belgium became an independent 
kingdom, and in the Balkans, states such as Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Roumania came into existence, while across 
the Atlantic Ocean important events were taking place in 
the building up of the United States. 

During the nineteenth century not only did national 
developments occur in North America ; in South America, 
too, in the early days of the century new nations came to 
birth. 

Before 1800 South America had been the preserve of 
Spain and Portugal. During the chaotic period of the 
Napoleonic Wars, however, the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies had broken away from the Mother Country. 
Although an attempt was made to bring them back to 
their allegiance, the support of the United States and 
Great Britain, who realised how valuable they were 
commercially, enabled them to maintain their freedom. 
Up to the present none of these new nations, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, etc., has played an important part in the 
history of the world. Their governments are unstable 
and frequent revolutions occur. But their vast natural 
resources has given them an important place in the 
sphere of industry and commerce, and they may yet attain 
to positions of political greatness. 

To understand the Civil War which broke out in 1861 
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in the United States we must notice two things. Before 
the War of Independence each of the states in America, 
though owning allegiance to England, had had separate 
governments, and even after England’s defeat there had 



The American Civil War. 

been a strong party which had supported the cause of the 
independence of each separate state. Though those who 
had supported the policy of the union of all the states 
had eventually won, some were still very jealous of their 
individual rights and felt they could break away from the 
Union if they thought it was to their advantage. We 
must also notice that the states of the Union fell into 
two sections, the cotton-growing states of the south 
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who supported slavery, and the northern states who 
thought that slavery was wrong. 

It is easy to regard the Civil War as a war fouglit on 
the question as to whether or not slavery should con- 
tinue to exist in the United States. But Abraham 
Lincoln, the President of the United States, and the 
leader of the north, even 
though he himself did not 
approve of slavery, made 
it quite clear that it was 
not on the question of 
slavery that he fought the 
war, but on the question of 
the right of ceitain of these 
southern states to leave the 
Union when they thought 
it to their own advantage 
to do so. 

The war began by one 
of them. South Carolina, 
breaking away from the Union and bombarding Fort 
Sumter, which was held by Union troops. The war was 
a long and bloody one. At first the armies of the south 
were successful. Their soldiers were on the whole better, 
their leaders much more competent. But in spite of 
difficulties and defeats which would have driven a weaker 
man than Lincoln to despair, be continued the struggle. 
At length, in 1865, victory crowaed his efforts ; but hardly 
was it gained when he was assassinated in the theatre at 
Washington. 

Though he died in the moment of victory Lincoln by 
his farsighted courage had saved the United States from 
falling to pieces and made her present greatness possible. 
After the Civil War not only was slavery abolished, but 
no state ever again attempted to break away from the 
Union, 
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During the nineteenth century the United States ex- 
panded until, instead of being merely a group of colonies on 
the eastern coast, she stretched across the whole continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This expansion was 
made possible by the great developments in transport and 
communication which mark this century, and of which we 
must speak in our next chapter. Without the railway 
engine and the telegraph it is difficult to see how so great 
a mass of territory could have been made into a con*' 
nected whole. 



The ** Great Eastern” leaving Sheemess for America with the 
Atlantic cable on hoard, Judy, x866. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

WORLD EXPANSION, DEMOCRACY AND INVENTION 

T he chief characteristic of the first half of the 
19th century was nation making, that of the 
second half the expansion of Europe throughout the 
world. After 1870 there was a great movement among 
the European powers to gain colonies, spheres of influence, 
trading rights in every part of the globe. 

The cause of this movement will be found in the 
changes ip industry brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution and in the progress in mechanical inven- 
tions which marked the course of the century. As a 
result the interests of the people of Europe had become 
very much larger, the world itself had become very much 
smaller. The invention of the telegraph had made it 
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possible to communicate over long distances, the intro- 
duction of steam engine and steam boat to get from one 
place to another in a much shorter time. Owing to 
the continued developments in machinery the whole 
character of manufacture and trade had altered. 

Throw your mind back to the state of industry and 
manufacture in the early Middle Ages. The craftsman 
worked in his own shop. He made just as many articles 
as he could sell locally. Gradually as life became more 
settled, trade extended. Certain districts came to 
specialize in the making of some one article; Norwicli 
and the West of England in cloth, Toledo in swords and 
armour. These articles were sold in the great markets 
and fairs all over Europe. But since all work was done 
by hand, only a limited number of articles could be 
produced. 

The introduction of the machine in the 18th century 
had, however, made the production of an unlimited 
number of articles an easy task ; instead of being produced 
singly they could now be produced in mass. Moreover, 
the greatest cost to the manufacturer is the installation 
of his machinery. Once that has been paid for, the 
greater the number of articles he can make, the lower 
will be the cost of each to himself ; the greater, therefore, 
will be his profit. It is thus the object of all manufac- 
turers to make and sell as many articles as possible. But 
for mass production to be carried on profitably two things 
are necessary : a cheap and plentiful supply of raw 
material, and markets in which the finished article 
can be sold without undue competition. If too many 
manufacturers are trying to buy the raw material, the 
price of raw material will rise, since the demand for it 
will tend to be greater than the supply ; if too many 
manufacturers are trying to sell the finished article, the 
price which can be got for it will tend to drop, since the 
supply will be greater than the demand. It was thus the 
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object Of all the great manufacturing nations to gain 
sources of raw material for manufacture and markets in 
which the manufactured product could be sold This 
movement of world expansion was to a great extent a 
matter of trade. 

But there was another motive for the acquisition of 
colonies. Population in the countries of Europe was 
growing enormously, and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult for the home land to support all its inhabitants. 
New homes were necessary for surplus population. So all 
the nations of Europe were on the look out to secure 
any unoccupied bits of the globe where the white man had 
not yet planted his flag. 

Between 1870 and 1914 the great continent of Africa 
was partitioned up among the European powers. France 
made a great colonial Empire in the north, England 
acquired vast territories in the south, as well as supreme 
influence over the lands of the Nile, where the ancient 
civilization of Egypt had once flourished, Italy gained 
Tripoli, while Germany, Portugal, Belgium and Spain all 
secured a share. In China all the powers struggled 
to gain ports and trade concessions from the government 
of that backward land. 

Great Britain continued to increase her Empire. The 
special interest of British Imperial history during the last 
hundred years lies not so much in expansion of territory, 
great as it has been, as in the treatment of her colonies 
by the Mother Country. Though touched by Dutch 
explorers in the 17th, the first real exploration of Australia 
was carried out by Captain Cook in the latter part of the 
18th century. At first it was used as a dumping ground 
for convicts, but between 1825 and 1859 drafts of settlers 
founded six distinct colonies. In 1860 most of these 
colonies were allowed by the Mother Country to decide 
for themselves by what type of government they would 
be ruled. They took as their model the democratic type 
H 
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found in Great Britain. The next important step occurred 
in 1900, when these independent colonies joined together 
to form a federal form of government, the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Thus, though Australia remains a part of 
the British Empire, she is free to conduct her own affairs 
in her own way. Self-government has also been granted 
to Canada and South Africa ; and lately Iiidiix Has 
demanded the same treatment. Thus the British Empire 
is gradually being transformed into a commonwealth of 
independent peoples, held together by a common origia 

Russia expanded eastward through Siberia until she 
touched China and the Pacific. There she came into 
collision with the growing power of Japan. 

Japan, like China, had developed little for many cen- 
turies. She hated the civilization of the West and opposed 
the coming of foreigners into her country. But by the 
end of the 19th century she had flung off her medievalism, 
adopted western ideas, and in an incredibly short time 
had made herself into a first-rate world power. Like the 
Powers of Europe she, too, desired to expand, and so 
looked with jealousy on the Russian advance in Eastern 
Asia. When Russo-Japanese rivalry led to war in 1904 
few people realized what had been happening in Japan, 
and most of the world was surprised when the war 
resulted in a victory for the Japanese. 

It is not surprising that the rush for colonies caused 
much unpleasantness among the nations of the world. 
England almost went to war with France over Egypt, 
and with Russia over Afghanistan. Germany and 
France almost came to blows over Morocco. But, except 
for the great Russo-Japanese war and for small wars with 
the natives of annexed territories, this parcelling up of 
the world was carried out peaceably. A glance at the map 
will show you how widespread is now the rule of the 
white races. 

Not only was the latter half of the 19th century note- 
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worthy on account of the vast expansion of the territories 
of the European nations, it was also noteworthy on account 
of the rise of the people to power in the conduct of 
government. Though this great democratic movement 
had started with the French Revolution, it did not 
develop very far until the 19th century. All social 
grades did not obtain power at once. During the early 
part of the century the movement was for the most 
part a middle class one ; the merchant and shop- 
keeper gained a share in the control of their govern- 
ment. Later the factory worker and the agricultural 
labourer were given the right of voting in the election of 
members of Parliament to represent them. When we con- 
sider that, before the French Revolution, in all European 
countries the only people who had any share in govern- 
ment were the kings and land-owning nobility, and that 
now practically every man and woman has some small 
share in the conduct of the nation’s affairs, we can 
realize what a great change has taken place. 

During more recent years that section of the community 
which works with its hands, the great section we call 
Labour, became more and more powerful. Members of 
the working classes rose to positions of high importance 
in the governments of the European States. The 
Trade Unions in every country became more and more 
powerful and influential. As the organization of in- 
dustry grew more and more complicated, the workers 
in the great key industries came to wield weapons which 
now makes it very difficult to resist their demands. A 
strike of miners or railwaymen or transport workers can 
dislocate the whole of the industrial world. If miners 
refuse to hew the coal in the pits, then in a short time 
there is no fuel to drive the machines in the thousands of 
factories scattered over the world or to work the engines 
which draw the loads of food and manufactured articles 
which are needed by everyone. If railwaymen refuse 
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to work the trains, if motormen refuse to drive their 
lorries, if dock workers refuse to unload the ships in the 
ports, the whole of the business of the world is held up. 

How great a change has taken place since the medieval 
villager produced everything, clotliing and food and drink, 
he needed 1 Now every part of the world is dependent 
on every other. The raw cotton used in the mills of 
Lancashire comes from America or India or Egypt, the 
coal to run the machines perhaps from Newcastle or 
South Wales, the machines themselves from IVIanchester, 
while tlie whole world is called upon to provide the 
food and clothing of the factory workers. Look round 
your own breakfast table and think how many parts of 
the world are represented there. Your tea or coffee was 
grown perhaps in India or Brazil, the wheat with which 
your bread is made comes perhaps from Canada, your 
butter from Denmark, the oranges which have made your 
marmalade were ripened by the suns of Spain. Few 
countries can support themselves, each tends to concen- 
trate on making the things it can make best. These it 
sells all over the world, and with the money gained, buys 
the thousand and one other things it needs from the 
countries which grow or make them. Is it to be wondered 
at that the millions of workers who make and carry the 
things which are necessary to everyone have become 
more and more powerful ? 

In the 19th and early 20th centuries many advances 
took place in scientific development. Vast strides were 
made in the science of medicine and surgery. In 1847 
Sir James Simpson first used a discovery of Soubeiran and 
Liebig, that of chloroform, and so enabled long operations 
to be carried out without pain to the patient. About 
1870 Lord Lister introduced the use of antiseptics into 
surgical operations and so saved many lives. Earlier, 
Jenrier had introduced vaccination and so practically 
exterminated in many lands what was once a very common 
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malady; while after 1870 important discoveries in the 
means of preventing and curing disease were made by 
the' Frenchman, Pasteur, and the German, Koch, 
Great improvements were made in methods of trans- 
port, Compare the stage coach, which was the swiftest 
mode of travel in 1800, with the great railway trains 
and high powered motors of to-day, or the sailing 
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ship, dependent on wind and tide, with the great liners 
which journey over the Seven Seas. As the twentieth 
century opened, the numerous experiments to conquer the 
air at last attained success, so that now men may journey 
through the air with little less safety and with much 
greater speed than on land. In 1831 Faraday’s experi- 
ments in the nature of electricity revealed a new and 
invaluable source of energy. Think of its innumerable 
uses both as power and as a means of commimication over 
long distances. Without a knowledge of its nature the 
telephone and telegraph and the even more wonderful, 
wireless, the discovery of Marconi, whereby your voice 
can be heard in Paris as easily as across a room, would be 
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unknown. Consider too the marvels of modern engineer- 
ing, the huge steel bridges, the towering sky-scrapers, 
feats such as the construction of the Panama Canal and 
the Trans-Siberian railway. 

Nor is this all. Astronomers have discovered new stars, 
and can even tell their composition and weight. Biologists 
and geologists have, by their researches, shown the vast 
age of the world and of man, and have been able to tell us 
much of the making of the earth and of its early history. 
Nor, to turn from the infinitely great to the infinitely 
small, must we forget the inquiries undertaken to 
determine the character of matter, and the discovery of 
the nature of the atom and the electron. 

Side by side with these things has gone the improve- 
ment of social conditions for the mass of the people, the 
introduction of laws to make life healthier and happier, 
the movement towards popular education, the intro- 
duction of cheap books and newspapers. 

K we are to judge the progress of man by his power to 
bend the forces of nature to his will, then his progress in 
the 19th century has been infinitely greater than in any 
other era. The words of Hamlet come to one’s mind : 

“ What a piece of work is man 1 How noble in reason I 
How infinite in faculty I In form and moving how express 
and admirable I In action how like an angel I In apprehen- 
sion how like a God 1 The beauty of the world I The 
paragon of animals.” 




The ruins of the Cloth Hall at Ypres^ It had been a perfect 
example of Gothic architecture till the Great War. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

WAR AND PEACE 

T he great achievements made by man in the domain 
of science and invention led many to believe that the 
world was entering on a period of rmiversal prosperity 
and peace. Yet the first half of our century, though the 
standard of life of many parts of the world was im- 
proved, far from being a period of peace, was one 
of insecurity, unrest and war. The dealings of one nation 
with another were marked by greed, jealousy and distrust. 
Each wanted to gain as much as it could at the expense 
of its neighbours. Each was intent on making alliances 
and arrangements to protect itself lest another should 
attack it. 

In 1914 this distrust and jealousy plunged Europe into 
the most terrible and far-spread war which man had yet 
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seen, a war which was not merely an affair of professional 
armies, as most previous wars had been, but one into Which 
the greater part of the peoples of the fighting nations 
was drawn. Every discovery of modern science, high 
explosive and poison gas, artillery and machine gun, 
was used to render it more terrible. It was a war in 



A Tank which, like the aeroplane (see opposite page), was one of the 
new weapons brought into prominence during the war of 1914-1918 : 
it has since been greatly developed Notice the armament and the 
caterpillar tractors which enable it to cross the roughest ground. 
By courtesy of the War Office. 

which not only did soldier fight soldier, but the non- 
combatant was also attacked, airship and aeroplane 
bombed non-military towns, fleets blockaded the coasts 
of the enemy to starve out the civilian population, 
submarines attacked and destroyed warship and merchant 
ship and passenger ship alike. For four years it went on. 
The peaceful work of a great part of the world was dis- 
organised. It brought untold misery, starvation, disease 
and death to thousands of men and women and children. 
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One woidd have thought that this devastating world 
war of 1914-18 would have proved a sufficiently salutary 
lesson and that war on such a scale would never be possible 
again. Indeed many thought that this was so, and the 
setting up of the League of Nations expressed the conviction 
of many that war was far from being the best solution of 
quarrels among nations. The League was an attempt to 
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provide a means by which war could be in future avoided, 
and through which national quarrels could be settled 
in what was really a great international law court. 

The high hopes which many people placed in the League 
were not, however, fulfilled. Not only did it prove incapable 
of preventing any strong Power, which felt it would gain 
by so doing, from going to war ; it also failed as an instru- 
ment for removing those frictions and inequalities among 
nations which lead to war. This failure was partly due 
to faults in the League’s machinery, partly to the fact 
that even the destruction and misery which the war of 
1914-18 had brought about had not succeeded in altering 
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the nature of men and in persuading them to conduct 
their international and economic relations in less selfish 
•nd more co-operative ways. 

As the years passed the international situation became 
worse and worse. Driven on by suspicion and fear, by 
desire for national power and expansion, by the difficulties 
bom of the failure to adjust the world’s economic 
machinery to the new conditions brought about by the 
vast changes in production, manufacture and transport, 
the nations piled up armament on armament, and, like 
angry dogs, growled at each other across their frontiers. 
The desire of the vast majority of the common men and 
women of all nations was for peace and security and a 
decent livelihood ; their governments faced each other in 
armed rings, either unwilling or unable to create that 
measure of co-operation and trust which would enable man- 
kind to enter on a period of prosperity greater than the 
world had ever before seen. The invasion by Germany of 
Poland in September, 1939, ended a period of twenty 
years uneasy peace. Another world war began. 

Man had made great strides in the conquest of nature ; 
he had not learnt to conquer himself. His ways of thinking, 
his political and economic institutions, which had been 
effective in an earlier simpler age, were no longer workable 
in an age of mechanical invention and world trade. 

We have seen how, during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
manufacture by machines replaced manufacture by hand, 
how transport and communications were improved, and 
how new sources of power were discovered. To the 
railway train, steamship and telegraph of the 19th cen- 
tury the 20th century had added the motor car, the 
aeroplane and the radio. More and more every nation 
has come to depend on every other for the necessities 
of existence ; the close linking up of world activity has 
resulted in the lives of people in one part of the earth 
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being quickly affected by what happens in places thousands 
of miles away. 

All these advances have created, however, many prob- 
lems and difficulties. The world has become a much more 
intricate place, its organisation much more difficult to 
run harmoniously, much more liable to go wrong. Science 
and invention have made it possible to grow and manufac- 
ture enough food and goods to keep every inhabitant of 
the globe in comfort. To bring this about, however, 
necessitates not only adaptations and changes in tne 
political and economic arrangements of the world, but 
also a revolution in the way men think about these 
things. We appear to be living in one of those periods 
of history when an old order is dying, a new one struggling 
painfully to birth. 

The break up of the old order had begun before the 
war of 1914-18 ; the chaos and disorganisation which 
that war brought about hastened the process. The 
more or less settled pattern of the old Europe was des- 
troyed. Even before the war was over, the empire of 
the Russian Czar had been overthrown and a Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics set up in its place. The 
Bolsheviks who now controlled Russia not only created a 
new form of government, they also entered on a vast 
experiment, in which private enterprise was to a great 
extent eliminated, and all key economic activities, bank- 
ing, agriculture, industry and transport, were controlled 
by the State. Germany drove the Kaiser into exile and 
became a republic. The proud empire of Austria-Hungary 
collapsed utterly and was split up into a collection of 
independent nations, few of them either politically or 
economically sound. Under the stern direction of Kamal 
Attaturk a new modernised Turkey came into being. 

Few understood what was happening. It was said 
that the war of 1914-18 was fought to make the world 
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safe for democracy. In many states, however, under the 
stress of events, the democratic form of government was 
swept away, and replaced by dictatorships. In 1922 
Mussolini seized power in Italy ; in 1938 Hitler was 
acclaimed by the German people as their saviour and 
leader. Only in the North West of Europe did democratic 
institutions still hold their ground. In 1919 much was 
heard about national self-determination, that is, the right 
of each national group to complete independence and 
sovereignty, political and economic. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the small independent nation has any place in 
our modem world, which appears to demand for its 
smooth working much bigger groupings of peoples. 
Economic prosperity, the abolition of poverty and a good 
life for everyone seemed very close. During the twenties 
the people of the United States of America thought they 
had found the secret. But in 1929 their great wave of 
prosperity broke and the effects of the American economic 
collapse shook the world. 

It is difficult for those living so close to the events to 
see clearly what is happening. The future looks dark ; 
the problems seem too big for men ever to solve. How 
shall the ruthless use of power by unscruplous, ambitious 
nations be restrained in the future ? How shall the 
new economic organisations necessary for the world’s 
prosperity be evolved ? How now shall the bigger 
political groupings which are needed be brought about ? 
How shall that age-long problem, the reconciling of order 
and liberty, be solved for our time ? How shall we win 
back to sanity and co-operation again ? 

A nd so, at last, we have reached our own times. 

Children of to-day will go out into a difficult and 
unstable world. Yet what you have read in this book 
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may perhaps have taught you that the history of Man 
is the story of how he has slowly and painfully learnt to 
solve the problems with which, at different stages in his 
evolution, he has been faced. It is the story of a great 
adventure, an adventure as yet unfinished. Of its con- 
tinuation you are yourself a part; with you is the 
promise of its future. 
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Edward I, 126 
Edward III, 127 
Egyptian civilization, IV 
Electricity, first use of, 229 
Elizabeth, 164-160 
Epaminondas, 62 
Erasmus, 156 
Etruscans, 74 
Euripides, 63 

Faraday, 229 
Fascist party, 233 
Fire, discovery of, 22 
Fishes, age of, 17 
Five Year Plan, 234 
Fossils, evidence of, 16-7 
France : part of Roman Empire, 
76 ; West Goths and Franks in, 
88, 96 ; formation of French 
nation, 126-130 ; in time of 
Francis I, 163 ; religious wars, 
in, 166-6 j under Loms XIV, 
183-4 ; colonial struggles, XXX ; 
French Revolution and Napo- 
leonic Empire, XXXI ; in 
19th century, 214, 216, 219 
Francis I, 163 
Francis, St., 112-3 
Franks, 86, 88-9, 96-8 
Frederick Barbarossa, 100, 1 16 
Frederick the Great, 186-188 
Friars, 112-13 

Galileo, 147 
Garibaldi, 216-17 
Genseric, 88 

Germany : medieval, 98-101 { Re- 
formation starts in, 166-7 ; 
Charles V and, 163-4 ; Tliirty 
Years' War in, 166-7 ; Frederick 
the Great, 186-7 ; making of 
German Empire, XXXIII ; be- 
comes a republic, 232 
Ghiberti, 142 
Giotto, 140 

Ck>ths (East), 86, 89 s (West), 86, 
88 

Government, 30 ; Persian despot- 
ism, 41 ; Greek city state, 67 } 
Greek demooraqy, 68, 60 ; 


Roman republic, 76-7 ; Roman 
Empire, 68-80 ; feudalism, 
104-6 ; absolute monarchy, 188$ 
modem democracy, 179-181, 
198-9, 227 ; federal, 178-9, 
197-6 ; self-governing domin- 
ions, 226-6 

Great Britain : part of Roman 
Empire, 76 ; Saxon invasions, 
88 ; development of nationahty 
in, 126-130 ; effect of discovery 
of America on, 163 ; in 16th 
century, 164-166 ; civil war in, 
179-181 { colonial struggles of, 
190-197 ; foe of Napoleon, 204 
Greece : classical, IX ; independ- 
ence of, 219 
Gregory VIII, 99 
Grotius, 168 

Guilds, medieval trade, 140 
Gunpowder : effects of invention 
of, 130 ; invented by Chinese, 
134 

Gustavus Adolphus, 166 
Gutenberg, 143 

Hamilton, Alexander, 196 
Han dynasty (China), 72, 88 
Hannibal, 74-76 
Hanseatic League, 122 
Hammurapi, 36 
Harsha, 93 
Hebrews, VII, 81-2 
Hegira, The, 92 
Henry II of England, 126 
Henry V of England, 126 
Henry IV of France, 166 
Henry the Navigator, 160 
Herodotus, 64 
Hitler, 233 
Hittites, VII 
Holbein, 142 

Holland : struggle with Spain, 
176-179 ; resists Louis XIV, 
183 ; colonial activities of, 190 
Holy Roman Empire: medieval 
theory of, 97-98 ; struggle with 
Papa< 7 , XVI ; under Charles 
V, 162-3 
Homer, 63 
Huguenots, 167» 166 
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Hundrod Years’ War, 127-128 
Huns, 80, 88, 90, 93, 170 

India : ancient, X ; invaded by 
Huns and Mohammedans, 93 ) 
Vasco de Gama reaches, 150 ; 
Moghul Empire in, XXVII ; 
Europeans conquer, XXX ; de- 
sires self-government, 226 
Industrial Revolution, XXXII, 
XXXIV 

Industry and manufacture : pre- 
historic, 22-23 ; Egyptian, 30 ; 
Babylonian, 35 ; Cretan, 52 ; 
Phoenician, 54-5 ; in Middle 
Ages, 106, 122 ; introduction 
of machines and steam power 
into, XXXII, 224-25, 228 
Innocent III, 101 
International Law, beginnings of, 
168 

Iron smelting, 209-210 
Italy : Greek colonies in, 57 ; 
in Roman times, 73-76 ; Tar- 
tarians invasions of, 88-90 ; 
Charlemagne in, 97-8 ; Re- 
naissance in, 140-2 ; liberation 
of, XXXIII ; medieval centre 
of trade, 122 ; Fascist party in, 
233 ; War with Abyssinia, 235 

Japan, 226, 235 

Joanne d’Aro, 128 

Jefferson, 195 

Jenner, 229 

Jerusalem, 46, 115-116 

Jesuit Order, formation of, 158 

Jesus Christ, 81-82 

Jews, The, see Hebrews 

Justinian, 89 

Kellogg Pact, 235 
Koch, 229 

Kublai Khan, 136-137 

Labour-, effects of Industrial 
Revolution on, 211 ; power in 
modem times of, 227-228 
Laws, earliest code of, 35 
League of Nations, 233-235 
Leeuwenhoek, 148 


Leipzig, battle of, 204 
Leni^ 234 
Leonidas, 60 

Life, evolution of, 16, 18-19 
Lincoln, Abraham, 221 
Lister, 228 

Literature : Hebrew, 46 ; Greek, 
63 ; Hindu, 68 ; Mohamme- 
dan, 95 ; Renaissance, 140-142 } 
French under Louis XTV, 184 
Locarno Treaty, 235 
Lombards, 86-89 
Louis IX, 116, 140 
Louis XI, 183 
Louis XIV, 183-4 
Louis XVI, 199-200 
Loyola, Ignatius, 157 
Luther, 155-7 

Macedon, 62, 65 

Machinery, introduction of and 
effects of, XXXn, 224-25 
Magellan, 150-2 
Mammals, age of, 18 
Man, evolution of, n 
Man, prehistoric, HI 
Marat, 201 

Marathon, battle of, 60 
Mathematics, development of : 
by Greeks, 64 { by Hindus, 67 i 
by Arabs, M l in mc^em 
times, 147 
Marconi, 229 
Mazzini, 216 
Medos, 40-41 

Medicine and surgery, develop- 
ment of : by Greeks, 64, 64 | 
in ancient China, 71 ; by diubs, 
94 ; in modem times, 148, 
228-29 

Mettemich, 214, 215 
Mexico, conquert of, 150 
Michaelangelo, 142 
Microscope, invention of, 148 
Moghul Empire in Inhia, XXVTI 
Mohammed, 91-2 

Mohammedanism, spread of, XV, 
115, XXVII 
Monastioism, 110 
Mongols, 169-170, 172 
Montaigne, 142 
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Mozart', 143 
Music, 143 
Mussolini, 2t 
Mycenae, 5| 

Nantes, odi< 
Napoleon I, 
Napoleon 11' 
Nationality, 
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XXXIII 
Nazi party, 233 
Nebuchadnezzar, 36 
Newton, 147 
Norsemen, 103-4 
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Odoacer, 89 

Ottoman Empire, 173-176 

Painting : Prehistoric, 24, 26 : 
Egyptian, 29, 30, 31 ; Cretan, 
64 : on Greek vases, 65, 64 ; 
me^eval, 110-111, 84, 99, 107, 
108, 111, 117, 119, 131 ; Chinese, 
136-136 ; Renaissance, 139, 
140-142 ; Indian (Moghul 
period), 169 

Papacy, see Catholic Church 
Parliament : First English, 126 ; 
contest with King m England, 
179-180 ; decay of French, 184 ; 
American, 197 ; meeting of 
French Parliament in 1789, 199 ; 
modem, 227 ; democratisation 
of, 227 
Pasteur, 229 
Pepin, 97 
Pericles, 63 

Persia : Empire, VI ; attacks 
Greece, 60 ; overthrown by 
Alexander, 65-6 ; conquered 
by Arabs, 93 ; by Timur, 170 ; 
by Turks, 172 
Peru, conquest of, 160 
Petrarch, 140 
Peter the Great, 184-186 
Pbeidias, 63 
Philip II of Spain, 164 
Philip of Macodon, 62 
Phoenicians, 64-6, 160 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 194 


rPiz^rr^i^50 
Pi«Jit8>.d\olution of, 17 
Vlataea, mttle of, 60 
PlasBCy, hlttlo of, 192 
Plat)), 64 J 
Polo, Mario, 137-8 
Pompey,i 

PpHugu^ : discoverers and 

cOloB^rs, 150, 190 ; Portugal 
pCOi\i|uered by Spain, 164; 
' ^e>hth American colonies rebel 
against, 219 

Pottery : primitive, 23 ; deve- 
loped by Egyptians, 30 ; glazed 
tiles of Assyria and Persia, 36, 
41 1 Cretan, 62, 54 ; Greek 
vases, 65, 64 ; Chinese, 133, 
135-6 ; potter’s wheels, 208-209 
Printing : invented by Chinese, 
134-5 ; 136 ; invention in 

Europe, 143-144 , examples of 
early printing, 144, 160 
Protestantism, see Reformation 
Prussia, under Frederick the 
Great, 186-188 ; 6ghts Napoleon, 
202-204 ; in 19th century, 217- 
219 

Punic Wars, 74, 76 
Rabelais, 142 

Reformation, The, XXV, 163 
Religion : primitive, 24 ; of an- 
cient Egyptians, 30 ; of Per- 
sians, 42 ; Canaanite, 44 ; He- 
brew, 46 ; Hindu, 67 ; Budd- 
hism, 68; Confucianism, 71; 
Clinstian, XIII ; Mohammedan, 
92 

Rembrandt, 142 

Renaissance, The : influence of 
Crusades on, 118; influence of 
growth of towns on, 123 ; 
account of, XXI II ; its influ- 
ence on scientific progress, 146 ; 
its influence on religion, 156-167 
Reptiles, age of, 17-18 
Richelieu, 166 
Robespierre, 201 

Roman Republic and Empire, 
XII ; fall of Roman Empire, 
XIV 
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Homan Empire, Eastern : Roman 
civilization continued by, 90 ; 
attacked by 4th Crusade, 116 ; 
overthrown by Turks, 173-174 
Rousseau, 198 
Rubens, 142 

Russia, under Peter the Great, 
184-186 ; fights Napoleon, 202- 
204 ; war with Japan, 226 ; 
Bolshevik revolution, 234 

Salamis, battle of, 60 
Sargon II, l>!> 

Scientific development : in ancient 
Greece, 04 ; influence of medi- 
ieval Church on, 109 ; medieval, 

; beginnings of modem, 
XXIV ; applied to industry, 
XXXII, recent, 228-230, 232 
Sculpture ; begiimings of, 20, 
L'3 ; Egyptian, 30, 31, frontis- 
piece ; Assyrian, 36, 38, 44, 48 ; 
Persian engraved seal, 39 ; 
Hittite, 49, 60 ; Cretan, 54 ; 
Greek, 66, 63, 63 ; Greek 

influence on Indian, 67 ; ex- 
ample of Indian, 69 ; Roman, 
73, 77, 8o , medieval, 81, 100, 
110-111 ; Renaissance, 142 
Semites, 38, 40, 54 
Sennacherib, 36 
Shah Jehan, 17J-172 
Shakespeare, 142 
Simpson, 

Ships : beginnings of, 23 ; 

Egyptian, 27, 30 ; Phoenician, 
55 ; Greek, 55 ; of Norsemen, 
103 ; of Columbus, 149 , the 
Caravel, 150 ; introduction of 
steamboat, 223, 224 ; modern 
liners, 222 
Socrates, <54 
Solomon, 45 
Sophocles, (58 

Spam ; part of Roman Empire, 
76 ; West Gothic Kingdom in, 
88 ; Arab kingdom in, 93 { 
becomes a nation, 130-1 ; ex- 
ploration and colonization by, 
150, 190 ; in 16th century, 
162-166 , Dutch revolt against. 


177 t annexation by Napoleon, 
204 ; South American colonies 
break away from, 219 
Sparta, 60, 62 

Spinning and weaving, 30, 35, 94, 
208 

Stained glass ; Mohammedan, 95 ; 

medieval. 111, 114 
Steam power, discovery of, 209, 
210, 224 

Stone Age, The, III, 29 
Suleiman the Magnificent, 164, 174 
SuUa, 77 
Sun, The, 13, 14 


Tartars : make great Empire, 136- 
7 ; result of overthrow of, 148 
Telegraph, discovery of, 223, 229 
Telescope, discovery of, 147 
Templars, 116 
Thebes, 62 
Theodoric, 89-90 
Thirty Years* War, 166 
Thucydides, 64 
Timur, 170 
Titian, 142 

Toleration, struggle for religions, 
165, 179-181 

Tools, stone, 22-3 , introduction 
of bronze, 20 ; introduction of 
iron, 59 

Tours, battle of, 93 
Towns : Greek, 58 ; Roman, 
78-79 ; effect of Crusades on 
growth of, 118 ; medieval XX ; 
modem industrial, 210-1 
Trade Unions, 211, 227 
Trade : in ancient Egypt, 30 ; 
effect of introduction of coinage 
on, 42 ; caravan routes through 
Palestine, 45 ; Cretan, 52 ; 
Phoenician, 64-6 ; medieval, 
118, XX; Chinese. 134, 136 3 
caravan routes across Asia, 134, 
137 ; Eastern trade routes 
closed, 148, 152 ; colonisation 
and, 189-190 | mass production 
and, 224-225, importance of 
modem, 227-228 
Troy, 62 
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Turks : Turks in India, 93 ; 

Seljok Turks capture Jerusalem, 
115; exploits of Ottoman 

Turks, 164, 173-176 

United States : Pilgrim Fathers 
found, 181 ; War of Independ- 
ence, XXX ; Civil War and 
Expansion, 220-22 

Vaccination, 229 
Vandals, 86, 88 
Vandyck, 142 
Velasquez, 142 
Versailles, Treaty of, 232 
Venice, 118, 136, 137, 163, 174 
Vespucci, Amerigo, 149 
Verdun, treaty of, 98 
Vieana, Congress of, 211 


Washington, 195-7 
War, The Great, 231-232 
Waterloo, battle of, 204 
Watt, 209 

Westphalia, Treaty of, 166-167 
William the Conqueror, 125-126 
William the Silent, 177 
Writing : discovery of, 28-29 ; 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, 29, 29 ; 
cuneiform, 34, 35 ; Cretan, 57 ; 
Phoenicians bring alphabet to 
Europe, 55 ; introduced into 
India, 68 ; ancient Chinese, 70, 
71 ; medieval written books, 
108, 110-111, 143, 143 


Zama, battle of, 76 
Zoroaster, 42 
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